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Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 





ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 
The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


WESTMINSTER. 


For Management—*‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 


Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ Erminites,” Lonpon. 











CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone ;: ** 1600 Gerrard.’ 
thay C. RITZ, General Manager. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF . SECURITIES. 


a What with........ Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities.” —DAaiLy Mai, May goth, rgoo. 


THE GHANGERY LANE 
ENTRANCE AT SAFE DEPOSIT 


6i-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum, 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


PROPRIETORS : 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 
‘ Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 

P.M. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and Secretary, at the Company's Offices : 














63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—"“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.: ‘‘ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P, : “‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend.” 








Call and inspect the Ceres System at 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), ~ 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated,-Post Free. 
*,* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


NORWICH - UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 
SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 


(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 








Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE he ge oe NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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boliday Wotes 








Wroadstairs,—To the jaded City man, overwrought with business | 


worries, Broadstairs is an ideal place for a really quiet holiday. Situated 
on the North Foreland, it has none of the noise or bluster which go to 
popularise its neighbours, Ramsgate and Margate. The air is bracing 
and the bathing excellent, though somewhat dangerous in the least 
frequented parts. One of its most notable landmarks is ‘* Bleak House,” 
immortalised by the late Charles Dickens in the novel of that name. 
Broadstairs contains a large number of convalescent homes, thus evidencing 
its special adaptation to the health of invalids. The pier is a quaint 
wooden structure, and was declared by Dickens to be ‘‘ fortunately with- 
out the slightest pretension to architecture, and very picturesque in 
consequence.” 


BWoulogne.—If not exactly the prettiest of French watering places, 
Boulogne has undoubted attractions, not the least of them perhaps being 
its nearness to England. For a week-end or longer visit plenty of facilities 
are provided by the New Palace Steamers, Limited, whose fine boat Za 
Marguerite is now regularly making the trip from Tilbury to Boulogne 
and back on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of each 
week. La Marguerite is an exceedingly steady boat, mal-de-mer being 
consequently almost out of the question ; she is capably officered and 
provided with first-class accommodation both fore and aft. The distance 
between Tilbury and Boulogne is accomplished in six hours, and no more 
enjoyable sea-trip could well be imagined. The fares are inexpensive and 
the catering on board everything that could be desired. 


Ostend,—Like Boulogne, Ostend enjoys the advantage of being 
within easy access of London. It is well served by three efficient lines of 
steamers, including Za Marguerite, which makes the return trip every 
Tuesday. Practically the chief seaside resort of Belgium, Ostend is also an 
important shipp:ng centre, and an enjoyable feature of a visit here is to 


| 





| 
| 


watch the vessels of various nations lying in the harbour. A splendid 
well-paved promenade extends to Mariekerke, a distance of nearly these 
miles, passing on its way the Kursaal, a fine building of which the town 
is justly proud. Here visitors assemble to listen to an excellent band and 
partake of the sea breezes, a pleasant enough combination. The bathing 
is of the best, whilst the sands, which cover a large area, are a perfect 
paradise for /es enfants. King Leopold’s chalet stands a short distance. 
out of the town on the sea front, and is reputed to be his favourite resi- 
dence. Ostend is thoroughly up to date in the matter of conveyances, 
Steam and electric trams carry the visitor to the adjacent villages, 
— within half an hour’s train journey is the quaint, old-world city of 
ruges, 


Bexbill.—Bexhill is one of those watering places which have come 
to the front ‘‘all of a sudden” as it were. That it has come to stay 
nobody can doubt, for it is still rapidly growing, both in extent and public: 
favour. Indeed, ‘‘New” Bexhill, with its admirably arranged bathing 
stations, bijou Kursaal, cycling track, and cricket fields, may be counted 
one of the most flourishing—as it is certainly one of the smartest—of our 
southern seaside resorts. It is the next-door neighbour of St. Leonards, 
so to say, and much cheaper and merrier. 


A Luggage Concession. —Passengers on the London and South- 
Western Railway will be glad to know that they may now take luggage up 
to the following weights without extra charge :—150 lbs. first class, 
120 lbs. second class, and 100 Ibs. third class. This alteration will 
apply generally over the system of the company, but no alteration will be 
made in the arrangements at present in force as regards traffic to and 
from the Continent. A person who wishes to take more than 150 lbs. of 
luggage to the seaside is not intended by nature to travel. ‘Little 
luggage,” says the adage, ‘‘ little care.” 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT, 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





botels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 

and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places." Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. : 


BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 

and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 

_ =~ distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
‘ennis Lawn. 











BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royel Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 








BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
te-ms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


Sea. Every form of Bath. Massage. 








BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 


_ position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms, Excellent 
cuisine, Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 





EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 108, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets, 





NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL,—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entire redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. pecial terms en fension for winter months. Rotirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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SAFE CONDUCT 
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by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. | 
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“‘ [Lustige Blatter’ (Figaro’ " 
S, WE looked down the well and did spy WE are booking your Ministers through, 
ill Truth. Round her neck we did tie And herewith we send you a view 
be A noose. Then we pulled ; Of their van and its swarm 
nd But we must have been fooled, Of guards strong of arm— 
of For, lo! it was not Truth, but Z. Please tell us what more cain we do? 
tle 
| 
— | 
A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. | METROPOLITAN 
| 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. i 
IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. ESTABLISHED 1835. i . 
Contributes Made in 8 sizes at ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
immeasurably REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. led 
to ——_ i 
1 § 5 NEW RATES FOR ’ : 
Hy) celerity ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
a AND 
- 9 5 | o LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES r 
My comfort With similar reductions, 
UP 10 
. in A 
to £18 18s. Assets, £2,044,000. ‘f 
writing. soak dtl NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. } 
Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. th 
HUMBER “cLEs_ | 
1g 
oa  &T POPULAR PRICES. | 
a 
" ee ——— : ’ im | 
, SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. These superb’ and still unrivalled : 
- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO Machines may now be had from ft) 
er MABIE, TODD & BARD, £10 10s. Od. ih 
ate, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., | i 
ids, MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |'Opera, PARIS. | Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, a, 
ob. 21s. extra. : 
ail f 
me PARIS EXHIBITION Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 1 
a at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant I] U M BER Li MITED, W 
he Pain will be pleased to supply current and | i he 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 82 Holborn Viaduct, London. | 
olf | ( 
os PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
i from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same " 
bol time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige | 
f 
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THE BANK OF AFRICA, © 7#£ Porvcar = AFRICAN BANKING 
—. SCOTCH CORPORATION, 

satel Caphat eoncon a tn Sines of Pe Is — 


rss. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
ead Office : JC. 


11 non Street, London, E. 
Dasuceen.—teee Colony : Aliwal North, Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 


William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Trans : Barberton, 
ieee | Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
lehem, Bloemf< , ith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
East Africa: Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, 
Chairman a A. Soe. a. M.P.; — 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, .; A. A. Fraser, 
Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John te Esq. 

al Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

its received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





Esq., 
rt W. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AXD 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 





The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-c'ass, £21 and 
£x5 15s., according to position of berch. 


Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


ers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


‘ For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE: 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager, 











HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited, 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | Etstree GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvincDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RippinGHamM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross .. 71300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, emplo i 
the above trades, have excellent espemenntaaion = — 
ers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths s(h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
t > —_ &c. — saioons and state rooms amidships. 
‘or Passage, Freight, or Insur: 
aan nd ight, ance, apply at the Offices 
146 LEADENUHALL STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 
14 Water Street, Liverpoo! 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
446 le San Martin, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Putt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 





: 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS,, 
_ By Appointment to 
H.M. re QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES; 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 








SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. 
$SKENMORE 
Aug. 22 — 
*SAXON 
(via Madeira) ....sseecesecece —_— Aug. 25 
tGASCON 
(via Las Palmas)......++++ cose Aug. 24 Aug. 25 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......-ceececece _— Sept. x 
aAVONDALE CASTL 
(via Teneriffe) ........0008 soos Aug. 31. Sept. x 


* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. 
§ Extra Steamer. a Calling at St. Helena. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Southampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 


Within, London, E.C. 
AND ROUND THE 


C.P.R. WORLD TRIPS. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 





OCEAN SERVICES 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
| Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & O., Shaw Savill, 
| White Star, &c. 








Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 


——oo 


Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chakr- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq, 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n Sourn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
ontein, Bulawayo, Durban, East London, Francis Towa 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
burg, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency in America (New York). 

Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chic/ Manager. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Paid-up Capital ........ seeeeseeeeeses 1,600,000 
Reserve Fund ......+ssseseessess seseee £835,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

the Charter ......eseeeeees seseeeeee $1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
a —~ aed of the Bank throughout Australia and New 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government ystem. 
The Shortest, Ouest. one Cheapest Route 
w 


t 
EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Accommodation leave Capetowa 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
Capetown. Fares: Cap to Bulawayo, 1st 
£18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), { days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company's line and fan ery towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
J, F. JUNES, Secretary. 








Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 


(By LiTHOGRAPHIC Process). 
ANDREW REID & CO., Limitad, 


Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 


Orricrs: 
s0 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, B.C 
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NOTICE. 


An Index to Volume V. of THE OUTLOOK 
(Feb. 3 to July 28, 1900) is ready. Copies are being 
forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge 
to other readers who forward their names and 
addresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 1cg Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. V. can be obtained from Messrs, Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. gd. 
Complete bound copies of earlier Vols., with Index, 
are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. each volume, 
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NOTES 
CONSOLATION 


J. B. “ Britannia rules the waves.”’ 
Hans, ‘‘ And Germany leads the Allies.” 
P. K. ** Which is my doing.” 


Tue Chinese puzzle is not being solved in the way its 


astute originators hoped. Indeed, it is being demolished 
rather than solved. It was an ingenious structure of 
truths, lies, assertions, and contradictions. By-and- 
by, as a matter of curiosity, it may be worth while to 
examine how its diabolically ingenious parts were jointed 
together. At the moment the pressing business is to free 
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the Europeans at its centre—Pekin. The latest reports 
as to the progress of the Allied forces, although not 
authenticated, seem to point to a series of undoubted suc- 
cesses. By way of New York comes the news that Pekin 
was reached on Monday last, but the source of the ‘state- 
ment is Chinese. More worthy of credence is the 
message dated Tuesday last from the officer in com- 
mand of the communications at the front, to the effect 
that General Gaselee had fought his third action success- 
fully and with slight casualties, and was probably then 
in Pekin. The public suspense will not be relieved until 
probability gives way to ascertained fact. Above all else 
looms the fear that when Pekin is reached it may be found 
that the heroic defenders of the British Legation have 
fallen beneath the fury of a defeated fanatical mob. We 
have all along maintained the belief that the Chinese 
Government, or whatever person or body. stands for the 
Chinese Government, will make every effort to prevent 
such acatastrophe. Their reasons for juggling with the 
safety of the Europeans so long as the advance on Pekin 
was in doubt can easily be understood. Now that the 
entry of the Allies into the capital is imminent, the Chinese 
authorities will strive to minimise its effects and the con- 
sequences of their previous tortuous diplomacies by pre- 
senting the Europeans in safety to the ipvading forces. 
Whatever the event in this respect, the Powers have a 
stern reckoning to cast up with China. 


THE complacency of statesmanship can no further go 
if the report be true that Lord Salisbury has counter- 
manded the intended landing of British troops at 
Shanghai. That the French should protest against the 
Janding, and threaten to follow suit, is natural enough. 
Protests and threats are good diplomatic weapons and 
cost nothing. It is inconceivable, however, that our 
Foreign Office should thus weakly go back upon a 
determination duly announced. Since the days of Port 
Arthur and Kiao-chau our diplomacy in China has surely 
suffered sufficiently in repute. The steady advance of 
Russia and the rude daring of Germany have stood out 
in marked contrast to our weak-kneed collapsibility. If 
it be true that Admiral Seymour has his orders to 
send the troops intended for Shanghai to a point 
further north, Russia and Germany may not be 
surprised, and France may smile at the success of 
her audacity. But what of the effect on the minds 
of the natives, and particularly the inhabitants of 
the Yangtsze region? Our power there and our safeguard 
against revolt and disturbance lie in our prestige. 
Prestige is a word of contumely and scoffing to many; 
but it is a very potent constituent of rule all the same. 
It means the belief that the nation which owns possessions 
has the power to keep them, and is ready and willing to 
exert that power. The Boer war has been an object-lesson 
to this country as to the dangers of complacency in 
diplomacy. The rough decision of Germany has already 
thrown British methods into the background, and the 
moment when Germany goes to China armed to revenge 
a murdered minister, and lends to the Allied forces a 
Commander-in-Chief, seems ill-chosen for a display of 
vacillation on the part of Britain in respect of a region so 
valuable to her as the Yangtsze valley. 


THERE seems to be an idea abroad in various quarters 
that the Colonial soldiers who so gallantly took a share in 
the Empire's task in South Africa have not been over well 
treated. For example, it is said that some of the Aus- 
tralian contingent have been left unpaid for months, with 
the result that many who were recovering from wounds or 
fever have had to depend on charitable aid for their 
maintenance. Again, when the Canadians passed through 
London the other day on their way homeward, it was 
asserted in some London prints that a slight had been 
put upon them because no public announcement had been 
made to enable the public to turn out and greet them. In 
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the matter of deferred pay, although we deprecate the 
acceptance of such serious statements without proof, we 
are quite prepared to believe in an official breakdown here 
as in other departments. But, if there was any such 
breakdown, it must clearly enough have affected the 
British Tommy equally with the Colonial. And we 
decline to put so 
mon sense as to imagine that the Colonials claim 
any better treatment than the home-born man. Soldiers 
as such may have grievances in this campaign— 
as a matter of fact we think they have many—and the 
causes are most blameworthy. But it is in every respect 
reprehensible to represent these defects as falling with 
any special force on the Colonials. These men from 
Canada and Australia are too brave, too soldierlike, too 
direct from the old stock to complain of hardships under- 
gone in common with their soldier brothers from home. 
They are not made of the stuff we believe them to be 
made of, if they are returning home grumblers. It is 
broadly hinted that their experiences, as related by them- 
selves on their return, will cause a reaction against the 
enthusiasm of which they were the practical, living proof. 
We doubt it. When the British soldier comes home and 
tells of his hardships, his quarter rations, bad water, 
ragged clothes, bootless feet, and long marches, will our 
army be depleted and enlistment cease? Quite the 
contrary. We shall know these men for the men they 
are, respect them for their achievements, and many 
among us will wish we could purchase their title to 
fame at the same price as they have paid. It will be 
so in England ; it cannot be otherwise in the Colonies. 


THE opinions of Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., count for 
something in Nonconformist circles ; we cannot say for 
how much, but certainly he is a personage. He was even 
suspected of being the famous ‘One of Them,” but 
denies the soft impeachment. Certainly, in the matter of 
Liberal Imperialism he has the right sow by the ear, and 
we would fain hope, in the interests of a strong Opposi- 
tion in the next Parliament, that his plain reasons and 
sound arguments may prevail increasingly. Mr. Perks 
has got rid of all shibboleths, and Liberalism to-day is 
suffering dreadfully from the fanatical influence of shibbo- 
leths. Mr. Perks followed Sir Edward Grey because 
be believed the war in South Africa was just and 
necessary, and that the only end can be the incor- 
poration of the two Republics in the Empire. He 
points out that, though Mr. Bryce censured Sir Edward 
Grey for accepting the doctrine of annexation, Mr. 
Bryce did not say what he would do with the conquered 
Republics—an omission quite characteristic of the shib- 
boleth party man. Again, Mr. Perks thinks that Liberals, 
besides fighting the Tories, must fight each other for a 
solution of their differences. More healthy political sense 
we have not heard of for many a day. Liberals have never 
ceased to differ and struggle with one another, and it is 
by doing so that they have evolved those movements 
which bulk so largely in the history of this nation. When 
the Literal party is entirely agreed on any point, Liberalism 
will have ceased to be. The line of Liberal action has 
always been a compromise between the ideal best and the 
hesitating least. The official Liberalism of to-day is com- 
posed of individuals who proclaim themselves each the 
heir of some ancient Liberal tradition—some outgrown, 
outworn creed. New watchwords for new ideas in new 
times are what the world wants from Liberalism. Let the 
Liberal party have a good fight among themselves, say 
we, and perhaps their leaders will then cease rattling dried 
peas in old bladders to din our ears and cheat our hopes. 


Tue Post Office, under the attacks of Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, always puts us in mind of a ‘‘ punching machine” 
at a fair. The punching machine is there to be punched, 
it invites punching, it is in fact made to be punched, and 
it absorbs one’s pence with quiet equanimity, and remains 
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punchable as ever. Mr. Henniker Heaton can hit it 
oftener and harder than anybody ; he has the punch-stroke 
‘* simply the best of any man in Illyria” ; but he cannot 
make the Post Office heed or change. The Post Office 
goes on swallowing pence. With some of Mr. Henniker 
Heaton’s objections it is possible to disagree. He thinks 
the Post Office should be responsible for loss caused 
through errors made by its servants in telegrams. The 
effect of such a change would be to increase the price of 
telegrams. The Post Office is merely a public service, 
and errors are unavoidable while humanity remains what 
it is. Doubtless it is sad to think of two men being 
ruined by an error of transmission in a telegram, as in 
the cases quoted by Mr. Henniker Heaton. Still, the 
distinction between the errors of a public department and 
a private individual is clear and undoubted. Our old 
friend the Post Office appears in its most familiar guise 
when it charges in a telegram ‘‘ironworks” as one 
word, and ‘‘steelworks” as two. ‘‘ St. Leonards on 
Sea” is telegraphically one word, while ‘‘ Charing-cross ” 
is two. For the privilege of living in Camden-town you 
pay one halfpenny per telegram extra, or fine your friends 
to that extent. But when Mr. Henniker Heaton writes to 
the Postmaster-General on these and the many other 
things he groups so graphically under thirty heads, we 
wonder whether he thinks Lord Londonderry can alter 
them, or any of them. We think Mr. Henniker Heaton 
underrates the deadening power of a ‘“ Department.” 
When you take your parcel into a post-office you usually 
see a division marked ‘‘ Parcels.” There they weigh parcels 
and tell you the amount of postage, but you do not get 
stamps at that desk; for stamps you must go to the 
‘*Stamps” desk, and you must stick them on your parcel at 
the ‘‘ Parcels” desk. Now the girl behind the ‘‘ Parcels” 
desk who gravely sees you do this believes it right and 
natural because she is ‘‘ departmentalised,” but she does 
not button her frock or put up her hair on that principle. 


In the interval between the investigation of the 
Hospitals Commission in this country and in South 
Africa, it is interesting (if not instructive) to notice the 
view of our system taken by Dr. de Montmollin, one of 
the delegates of the Swiss Red Cross Society, who in that 
capacity had considerable practical experience of minister- 
ing to the sick and wounded in Johannesburg. The 
British surgeons, he says, were required at the front, and 
so he and his co-delegate found themselves at the head of 
the principal local hospital for the wounded of the British 
Army. ‘Here, however,” he says, ‘‘there is no organisa- 
tion, and things are taken more or less as they come”! 
Three hundred patients were brought in on May 31, 
and the chief physician, ‘‘the director of the hospital,” 
was “‘taking a walk in the town to see the generals 
pass. We had reserved separate rooms for the sick and 
for the wounded. That went on well for a time, but at 
5 P.M. the chief came in and upset the whole thing, saying 
that matters would be got straight to-morrow. Thus 
typhoid patients and wounded found themselves side by 
side.” ‘* At one time,” adds the doctor, ‘‘two of us had 
769 patients.” And they were not even British doctors! 


Tue late Lord Russell of Killowen was a strong judge, 
without being a brilliant lawyer. As an advocate he 
was both strong and brilliant, and it is perhaps his 
eloquence at the bar that will keep his memory alive. A 
punctilious care for the dignity of the Bench, a brusque 
leaning to common sense, a slight suggestion of intoler- 
ance or abruptness in his manner, and a keen perception 
of the drift of public opinion—these were Lord Russell's 
chief characteristics. It is probable that his initiation of 
the Secret Commissions Bill will prove to be the best 
service he rendered to his country; but that remains to 
be seen. The second legal position in the country is now 
vacant, and it is very difficult, indeed, to foretell who will 
occupy Lord Russell’s place. Possibly the present Master 
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of the Rolls will be promoted on his way to the Chan- 
cellorship. Or, if it be true that the Master of the Rolls has 
reserved his claim to the Chancellorship, Sir Robert Finlay, 
the Attorney-General, might consider it his best move to 
accept the vacancy if offered. Sir Edward Clarke, who 
has refused the Mastership of the Rolls, might, in view of 
recent events, be content with the Chief Justiceship. It is 
not often that the senior Queen’s Bench Judge is elevated 
to the position, and such a step is very unlikely on this 
occasion. 


Mr. ARNOLD White, to whose opinions the Navy 
League attaches considerable importance, has, in a way 
that will commend itself to amateur critics, solved the 
naval problem with remarkable ingenuity and inventive 
skill. His prescription is terse, neat, effectual—more or 
less. He demands ‘‘more battleships, more cruisers in 
commission, the organisation of auxiliaries, and Mr. 
Goschen’s retirement without delay.” For Mr. Arnold 
White has come to the conclusion that, though the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has done splendid service to the 
country, the Navy is no longer safe in his hands; he is 
too old. We have no blind admiration for Mr. Goschen, 
but few are aware of the amount of unnecessary respon- 
sibility he takes upon his shoulders in consequence of the 
incapacity of some of his subordinates whom he is un- 
willing to part with. Were Mr. Goschen supported by 
the strong staff that he had at his hand five years ago 
there would be no lamentations over contractors’ lAches 
to-day. The fact is there are too many square men in 
round holes at Whitehall, and Mr. Goschen is too loyal to 
tell them to go. This week the First Lord has been on a 
visit to Elswick, ostensibly to inspect one of the greatest 
private armament works in the world—a mere visit of 
curiosity. It is, however, a curious fact that we want 
more ships for China, and there are none in the dock- 
yards suitable for the particular work that is required. 
They may be found at Elswick. The rumour has been 
revived that Sir William White is about to resign the post 
of Director of Naval Construction. His successor may 
also be found at Elswick. In the opinion of Mr. Arnold 
White, Mr. Goschen may be too old to be entrusted with 
the safety of the Navy, but he is not too old to be 
entrusted with delicate negotiations at a time of acute 
crisis when he is all the while painfully conscious of the 
incapacity of some of his most trusted subordinates. 


A REMARKABLE instance of Admiralty bungling has 
just occurred. As soon as the manceuvres were over it 
was decided to send the Training Squadron on a cruise, 
yet though the squadron consists of only four ships nobody 
at the Admiralty appeared to have been aware that two 
out of the four ships were in the dockyard hands. The 
squadron of two ships therefore left Plymouth and reached 
Lerwick, the first port of call, before the Admiralty 
discovered the mistake. Then the two ships were recalled 
and the cruise abandoned. To get from Plymouth to 
Portsmouth, a distance of 120 miles, the Sz¢ George, 
commodore ship, was sent up the east coast of Scotland, 
called at Lerwick for the mails, and came down the west 
coast to her destination. In his book on ‘‘ Naval Ad- 
ministration,” Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, an ex-First 
Sea Lord, claims that the Admiralty is one of the most 
flexible of all Government Departments. The abortive 
cruise of the Training Squadron does not go far to 
Support this flattery. 


THE arrival of the Zionist delegates from the various 
cities of Europe, America, and Canada is an interesting 
enough event in itself, but it is not quite obvious how the 
avowed propaganda are going to benefit Jews resident in 
Britain. The propaganda in question appear to be, 
Primarily, the re-settlement in Palestine of the sporadic 
Jewish communities, with the subsidiary ideas of amelio- 
ration of the condition and closer union of the interests of 
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the Jewish people. The downtrodden Jews of Roumania 
may well yearn for such a promised land; but under 
British institutions the Jew has everything that a Gentile 
has. Jewish legislators could not well have done more for 
their brethren than British legislators have done, and it is 
questionable whether the new /ircadia would draw many 
Jews from this country. However, they will be as free to 
go as they were, and are, to come. Mr. Zangwill, we 
note, while claiming to be a practical man and not a 
dreamer, admits that he still dreams of the establishment 
of the Jews in a model State. So did Piato and Sir 
Thomas More. 


FRUIT-GROWERS in Kent are only now beginning to 
calculate the full effect of the gale that broke over the 
country on August Bank Holiday. No such terrible 
hurricane has been experienced before at so early a period 
of the year, and many say it is doubtful if a more 
bountiful promise of fruit has ever been seen than that 
which the treeshung out. Apples, pears, and plums were 
in such profusion that the expert growers were hiring 
people to thin the green fruit so as to allow the main crop 
a better chance of growing and ripening. Whereupon 
Nature volunteered to do the thinning process herself, and 
despatched a wind, the roughest and most boisterous at 
her command, who tore in and out of the orchards, littered 
the grass with unripe fruit, smashed and tore down whole 
branches of trees, and laid them at the roots of dis- 
membered trunks. Consternation was the first feeling of 
the market-gardener. The windfall was composed of 
fruit too young to be saleable, except at a giving-away 
price to the makers of raspberry jam, and it all seemed 
dead loss. Aftera time, however, it became manifest that 
the damage is not so great. The immense crop has not 
lost in quantity more than it is able to bear, and the 
quality is in the way of being greatly improved. Had 
Nature gone about the business more gently there would 
have been nothing to complain of. 


As some attention is being given to the rural exodus 
in anticipation of a general election, it may not be amiss 
to recall the blunt truth about the matter. Conservatives 
have shown themselves quite unwilling to touch this 
subject—their imagination beholding spectres in the back- 
ground of it. Who is there in the slightest degree likely 
to deal with it? Mr. Long? We are afraid not. Mr. 
Long is a typical country squire with all the virtues of the 
fine class to which he beiongs, but about the last man in 
the world to embark on experimental legislation. Mr. 
Balfour? He has studied the subject, and might give a 
speech or write an article on it, but he is not one who has 
ever been greatly possessed by the spirit of reform. Lord 
Salisbury? Mr. Goschen? It was not in their line in 
youth, far less in eld. Mr. Chamberlain ? Yes, if you could 
roll back the years till they discovered the bellicose young 
Birmingham Radical athirst for subjects of reform. Vainly 
shall the Government ranks be searched. The Con- 
servatives never will deal thoroughly with a subject of this 
kind until the Liberals have made a great shindy and 
‘‘enthused” the country over it. If Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Edward Grey were to take it in hand there would be 
hope. They could raise the steam, and Mr. Balfour then 
would drive the engine. 


THE recent advertisement asking for applications for 
the vacancy of headmaster in the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
with the common-form stipulation that the applicant must 
either be in holy orders or be prepared to take them if 
elected, has drawn forth considerable comment in various 
quarters. It is pointed out, and truly, that this restriction 
is almost universal in the case of headmasterships. The 
ordinary presumption seems to obtain that a headmaster 
who is in orders is more likely to be a moral guide for 
our boys than one who is not. It may be so. For our- 
selves, we think it is a complete fallacy to imagine any- 
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thing of the sort. And we further think that to pitchfork 
a man into orders to satisfy this imaginary necessity is, if 
not hypocrisy, something near enough to make small 
difference. The qualification strikes us as the survival of 
a principle which was formed at a time when there was 
real ground for the presumption—that is, when parents 
really thought that a man in holy orders was more de- 
serving of their confidence. At the present day it is very 
questionable whether parents think or care whether the 
headmaster be a clergyman or not. 


Some months ago we had occasion to congratulate the 
London County Council upon the passing of a by-law 
rendering it illegal for vendors of newspapers to shout out 
the contents in the streets. Yet so far as its effects are 
concerned the by-law appears to be a dead letter. Six 
gentlemen resident in Harley Street have just taken their 
courage into their twelve hands and complained of a news- 
vendor’s shrieks. The result has been a prosecution, and 
Mr. Plowden rose nobly to the occasion and fined the 
deep-voiced hawker ten shillings. The hawker was rather 
taken aback, and asked what he could do if he could not 
shout ; was he to starve? The affirmative is an obvious 
repartee, and it is quite doubtful if a yelling vendor sells 
more than a silent and circumspect competitor. Mean- 
while the County Council would do well to recognise that 
a by-law which is not enforced leaves matters precisely 
where they were before the by-law was passed. There is 
nothing subtle about this theory of legislation, but it is 
nevertheless well founded, and the County Council would 
do well to try to grasp it. 


Tue protest against the recent ‘‘ Declaration” of the 
English Church Union, foreshadowed some weeks ago in 
these columns, has now been published. Despite the fact 
that all its signatories are pronounced High Churchmen, 
and that it has the warm approval of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
it has been fiercely attacked by the extremists. The posi- 
tion taken up by these latter seems to us wholly indefen- 
sible. The ‘‘ Declaration,” however well-intentioned, is 
so worded that it appears to support deliberate defiance 
of authority and to justify fancy ritual of a kind which 
none who value the traditions of the English Church can 
uphold. The majority of High Churchmen wish neither 
to support fancy ritual nor to set their bishops at defiance ; 
hence those who are members of the English Church 
Union are bound to dissociate themselves from the ‘‘ De- 
claration,” which else might be taken to express the 
unanimous opinion of the Union. They have done so by 
means of a letter to the President, most temperately and 
wisely worded ; whereupon the extremists attack them as 
traitors and as disloyal to Lord Halifax. The first of 
these charges needs no answer. As to the second, it need 
only be remarked that there are still High Church clergy 
to whom loyalty to their bishops appears a more para- 
mount duty than loyalty to the President of the English 
Church Union. 


Tue story published by the Daily Telegraph of a 
curate’s dismissal by his vicar on the ground that the 
parish needed ‘‘a fast bowler with a break from the off ” 
may safely be dismissed as apocryphal, since no curate can 
be dismissed without the written sanction of his Bishop. 
And in these days, when the demand for assistant clergy 
so greatly exceeds the supply, it is the curates who are 
able to make stipulations. For instance, there was a 
weird advertisement in the Church Times a few weeks ago 
from a cleric desiring work. Of his “views” nothing 
was said ; perhaps he was not particular on this point. 
But he insisted that there should be trout-fishing in the 
neighbourhood, and went so far as to add “‘ brown trout 
preferred.” It would be interesting to know if he found 
a post, and, if so, whether the trout proved to be of tke 
colour he desired. 
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A VOCATION FOR AN M.P. 


To some extent the growls of indignant travellers, growls 
which are always rife at this season of the year, but very 
much more a long string of privations of our own, 
suffered lately on more than one important Line, lead us 
to the reflection that a wide field of useful public service 
is open to a Member of Parliament who has leisure, 
courage, and zeal, and will take upon himself the duties 
of Censor of Railways. If there be such a man, let him 
come forth. Mr. Henniker Heaton, with very intelligent 
enterprise and unflagging effort, hammers away at a self- 
satisfied Post Office, tap by tap until he carries his postal 
reforms; our railway sharp-shooter would show equal 
good-humour and equal persistence in his own province. 

If each Line were used only by the people who live on 
it we should make no such proposition: for it is very 
certain that in almost all cases the inhabitants of a town 
have the kind of railway they deserve. But there is s 
much cross-travelling, lines are used so indiscriminately, 
that the interests of travellers who deserve better treat- 
ment call for protection. Residents must help themselves. 
If anyone, by the way, doubts that regular travellers 
themselves decide the amount of attention to be paid them 
by their company, let him make a few journeys of inspec- 
tion. A mean-spirited suburb, he will find, is trodden 
upon; a high-spirited suburb toadied to. All doubts, for 
example, that certain South London suburbs are inhabited 
by slaves will be removed by a journey third class, or even 
second class, to or from any one of them. He will find 
proof enough in the meagre formation of the compart- 
ments, in the condition of the carriages, and in the 
miserable spark of light vouchsafed for reading purposes. 
These things tell us that the passenger is not in a position 
to make public revolt or to leave the district for another 
where the general character is more independent; there- 
fore nothing is done. Such unhappy people as these, too 
busy and too weak to help themselves, our M.P. would 
indirectly befriend by using the Line himself and so learn 
in suffering what he shall by-and-bye teach in and out of 
Parliament. But he would not directly take up their 
cause: that would be outside his scope. Nor, since it is 
one of our national characteristics to hold holiday dis- 
comforts dear, would he take any account of excursion 
trains. He would, in fact, be the champion of travellers 
generally, and not that of a particular clique. 

The question of punctuality would engage him 
primarily. He would collect data as to late trains from 
honorary agents of his own all over the country, and pre- 
pare tables demonstrating the amount of public time lost 
in consequence. At the present moment there is no 
redress for a man who loses an important appointment 
through the unexplained and possibly quite frivolous 
lateness of his train. Our Member would inquire into 
this scandal. He would occupy the curious position of 
being the first man who ever tracked a day’s lateness to 
its source. For source there must be. Suppose, for 
example, that one goes to New Cross to pick up the train 
for Eastbourne which leaves London Bridge at, say, 
3-8. It ought to be at New Cross at, say, 3.16. It does 
not arrive until 3.45. An inspector who is asked why it 
is late says that he does not know; all the trains are late 
to-day. Asked when they began to be late, he replies 
that he does not know. Asked if they were late last night, 
he says that he does not think they were; and that is the 
sum of his knowledge and his interest in the matter. 
Whether or not the manager of a company ever en- 
deavours to find with whom rests the fault that has upset 
a whole day’s traffic we cannot say; but to the lay mind 
the search seems worth making, and the mistake, if pos- 
sible, obviating. Railways are, after all, only rather more 
complicated tramways—with extra hands to cope with 
the complications—and tramways are not late. Our 
Member would do his best to make it possible for pas- 
sengers to get some kind of compensation from railway 
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companies, unless it could be proved that the original 
delay, the parent of all the other delays, was unavoidable, 
not the result of culpable negligence. 

Refreshment facilities would attract his steady notice. 
The charges are often infamous and the quality execrable. 
People who resort to station refreshment rooms must 
necessarily be in a hurry, and therefore not in a position 
to be critical : a fact of which some contractors are too 
ready to take advantage. Teetotalers, who deserve as 
much attention as other people, suffer especially in such 
places. Stewed tea is more often than not their portion, 
or if they would have stone ginger-beer, which every 
year becomes a more popular drink, they must pay too 
much for it. At some stations, for instance, fourpence 
a bottle is charged for precisely the same article that a 
cyclist in the country procures at cottages for a penny. 
Beer drinkers have less to complain of, although the 
difference between the twopenny glass served at a station 
and the twopenny half-pint served elsewhere is pathetic. 
On all these little matters our M.P. would keep his eye. 
He would also strive for the establishment of refreshment 
rooms, not perhaps at every station—although, taken in 
connection with the frequent lateness of trains in bad 
weather, a good case might be made for such a demand— 
but certainly at every junction. At junctions waiting is 
an every-day experience, and where there is waiting there 
should be creature comforts. The usual plea, that a 
refreshment room might prove a temptation to the neigh- 
bourhood, is nothing : the neighbourhood must take care 
of itself. A railway company’s duty is to provide for its 
passengers. Asan example of a junction near London 
without a refreshment room, let us take Finsbury Park, 
on the G.N.R. The station is high and exposed; the 
accommodation is poor to the last degree, and no traveller 
on the line will deny that it is a deplorably dismal spot in 
which to wait for a train, or to do anything except to 
die. A refreshment room is an absolute necessity. 

That compartments should be properly lighted would 
certainly be one of our Censor’s aims. He would 
endeavour to compel every line that has tunnels to provide 
light on every train—a trifling expense. There are 
expresses, travelling long distances, which are seldom or 
never lighted in the summer months. The tunnels may 
be few and short, especially on the lines going North; 
yet even in short tunnels unpleasant things may happen 
in the dark, against which passengers have a right to be 
protected. 

Railway travelling can never be as comfortable as 
staying at home—and it is ridiculous to expect that it 
should ; but there are certain things which, if a company 
sets out to do them at all, should be done thoroughly. 
On the Great Western, for example, at certain stations 
tea is provided. Boys push little trucks from door to door, 
fill cups from a huge tea-pot, and sell them to the pas- 
sengers at threepence a cup. The boon is gratefully 
accepted ; but if the supply runs short nothing is done to 
replenish it : hence it often happens that many persons on 
long and fatiguing journeys, say from Paddington to 
Penzance, must, if the train be at all full, go without tea 
altogether. A moment’s thought would show the manager 
that he has but to telegraph from Paddington to Plymouth 
(the great down tea station) that the train is unusually 
crowded, for an extra supply to be waiting. In this way 
he would be both treating his passengers well and making 
monetary gain, for the profit on the tea must be consider- 
able. Another very simple yet very useful concession to 
long-distance passengers would be a notice board on 
which could be chalked the number of minutes the train 
will stay at each of its infrequent stopping-places. On 
some of the Northern lines a board is kept whereon when 
a train is late the probable time of its arrival is recorded— 
avery thoughtful device. But in the North passengers 
are uniformly treated with more consideration. In the 
South, being less independent, they get less atten- 
tion. 
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But we have said enough. There is not a reader of 
The Outlook that has not grievances of his own, perhaps 
of far more importance than those which we have supplied 
from our recent personal experience. With these griev- 
ances still rankling he will come to the question of a 
railway censorship in the right spirit. What is important 
is that there should be a focus for complaint in the person 
of a man of position, patience, and good sense, who, by 
continually giving publicity, either in Parliament or in the 
Press, to railway defections, shall generally win for pas- 
sengers more consideration—and, be it added, for the 
railway companies greater revenues. 





TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Commandant De Wet, 

You appear to be 

A sort of game— 

That is to say, 

You run, 

And everybody runs after you ; 

Also, 

Nobody catches you, 

Though everybody comes very near it 
Three or four times daily. 


II 


I dare say, my dear Commandant, 

That, like a lot of other people of your kidney,’ 
You are just a simple farmer ; 

Yet your name has been on all the contents-bills 
For weeks past, 

And I have seen you represented 

In various illustrated journals 

As a fox, a pig with a greasy tail, 

An ancient bird which will not take chaff, 

A carp, 

A hare, 

A weasel, 

And an ape. 

This, of course, is fame. 


III 


To quote a poet, my dear Commandant, 

You pass like night 

From land to land ; 

And though Roberts, Kitchener, Rundle, Buller, and Co. 
Take hold of the wings of the morning 

Wherewith to pursue you, 

You invariably manage 

To escape them. 


IV 


At the same time, 

It is a long chase 

That never comes to an end, 

And on the whole, my dear Commandant, 
I think you have every reason 

To feel encouraged ; 

For, 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, 

You are bound to be caught 

Some day. 


Oh, my dear Commandant, 

Do try to be caught soon ; 

The game is a very nice one, 

But it is also one of those games 

Of which one can have too much. 

Be caught soon like a good dear Commandant, 
And let us all recover our breath for a while, 
Otherwise we shall not have much left 
Wherewith to chase Mr. Kruger— 

Who I have no doubt 

Is beginning to think 

That it is high time 

His own turn 

Came round, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


De Wet is daily adding to his reputation as a maraud- 
ing chief, and his exploits will long endure in tradition and 
local history in South Africa. Times without number he 
has been surrounded, cut off, hemmed in, and hard pressed, 
but always when the forces crept round they found they 
were merely enclosing space—De Wet was not there. 
Nobody seems to know how many men he has with him. 
Perhaps it is a variable quantity, for every success will 
attract fresh numbers of Boers, while with every pinch 
the politic crafty burghers will relapse into peace-loving 
citizens. Let Ian Hamilton come by and he will find 
nothing but loyal farmers in the neighbourhood, but at 
the first rumour of De Wet’s passing your Boer is off 
by night with his pony and the favourite Mauser to 
join him. What De Wet and Delarey, and others 
such, hope to gain is nothing to the point as they 
view the matter. But most undoubtedly they are keep- 
ing 250,000 British soldiers at their posts, retarding 
the work of civil settlement, and providing stubborn 
Mr. Kruger with an excuse for not surrendering. They 
are playing the game of war with consummate cleverness, 
and probably that is all they care about. Unconquered 
and uncaptured, De Wet and Delarey are trying to join 
hands at Rustenburg, which Delarey holds, and the 
nearest approach that Lord Kitchener and the other 
generals can make to stopping De Wet is to exchange 
shots with his rearguard. No blame is attributable to 
our generals, for they cannot hope to cope on equal terms 
with the celerity of movement and local knowledge of the 
Boers. The first mistake that De Wet or Delarey makes 
will probably be fatal to them, as the British pursuit is of 
the keenest, and once the sporting instinct of the British 
soldier is aroused he generally manages to be in at the 
death. 

Lord Roberts made light of the plot to kidnap him, 
which he describes as clumsily conceived. But it was a 
plot, nevertheless, and might have ended less happily than 
it has done. 

The Elands River garrison, supposed by Lord Roberts 
to have surrendered, is still holding out, and Generals 
Carrington and Ian Hamilton have been ordered to send 
aid to the besieged force, which has suffered sixty-seven 
casualties and borne itself bravely. 

General Buller continues to advance without serious 
opposition, and has joined hands with French. Sir A. 
Hunter has turned north, and is driving the escaped 
Boers under Olivier before him in the neighbourhood of 
Heilbron. Olivier, by the way, is the commandant whose 
retreat from the Free State border last March left our 
generals so badly in the lurch and opened the way for the 
reverses at Koorn Spruit and Reddersberg. 


The Treason Bill at the Cape 


The Cape Government have successfully cleared the 
first obstacle in their path towards Imperial legislation. 
Mr. Sauer’s motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the administration of martial law was rejected by a 
majority of 8 votes—46 to 38. In this division the 
Government had the support of Mr. Schreiner and his 
following. A further motion by Mr. Theron, proposing 
the abolition of martial law in districts where armed 
resistance had ceased, was negatived by 45 to 41. Here 
Mr. Schreiner voted against the Government. The 
fluctuations of Cape politics are dictated by many things 
not easily appreciable in England, and while Mr. 
Schreiner’s action on the whole tends to loyalty, he is 
occasionally forced into blowing hot and cold at the same 
time. He is a loyalist and an Africander, and he has to 
give both characters a turn. It must be admitted he does 
this with consummate skill and doubtless great eloquence. 
He clearly sees, however, that the day of local politics at 
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the Cape is over for a long time. Over the heads of all 
parties alike impends the Imperial will and the Imperial 
idea. It is not to be expected that the old racial and 
party bickerings will cease all at once. Indeed, a general 
embitterment of opposed opinions and ambitions may 
mark the first stages towards political subordination to 
the Empire. But subordinated in the end these must be, 
The Cape Parliament must learn to think of itself and its 
efforts as Imperial things. Only when it realises this will 
its liberty of action truly begin. When it has attained to 
that it will find the liberties it will then enjoy and legis- 
late for will far surpass any that could be attained under a 
continuous struggle between races for political domina- 
tion. Time and the genius of the British people for 
practical rule will work out the desired end. But at 
present the duty of the Empire is to stick fast to its 
victory over tyranny, and not to relax the methods of 
force until force is no longer required and the field of 
peace is sufficiently prepared. 


Plague-stricken India 


In the footsteps of famine follows plague. The task 
of the Government of India in face of this accumulation of 
calamity is indeed a heavy one. And it is rendered doubly 
difficult by the antagonism of the native population to the 
sanitary precautions hitherto enforced for the mitigation 
of the scourge. Deeming all infractions of personal liberty 
defensible which had in view the welfare of the people, the 
Government had instituted an organisation of paid 
informers to discover and report plague cases. Inmates 
of infected houses were compulsorily interned, and removal 
from infected areas was forbidden. Finding it useless to 
persist in measures which were repugnant to the natives, 
these measures have been relaxed or withdrawn. The 
house-to-house visitations have been suspended, and the 
examination of bodies of victims of the plague will no 
longer be insisted upon. The enforcement of these 
regulations occasioned serious outbreaks of the natives 
in several large cities. Repugnant not only to the social 
habits of the people they were intended to benefit, these 
enactments also ran counter to their religious beliefs. It 
is in vain for any Government to struggle against resist- 
ance founded on religion. The demonstrable truths of 
science are not in themselves convincing. So true it is 
that humanity must progress all along the line before it 
can profit by the advancement of knowledge in any special 
direction. Meanwhile, the Government of India and the 
people of this country must be content to stand aside and 
watch in practical helplessness the ravages of the plague 
among a people rendered doubly liable to it by a lengthened 
period of famine. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


CHINA—THE SHAH DEPARTS—“ VENETIAN” 


FETES 
Paris: August 16 


THE President did a politic as well as a patriotic thing in making 
his flying visit to Marseilles to say farewell to the General com- 
manding in chief, Voyron, and the portion of the China expe- 
ditionary force which left on Sunday last. His short address was 
another specimen of the great skill he displays on such occasions ; 
eloquent and patriotic as it was, it contrasted very favourably with 
the truculent outpourings of another potentate, whose nostrum for 
the encouragement of Christianity in China would seem to be 
wholesale murder. The force despatched, or in course of being 
despatched, by France is very heterogeneous, small detachments 
from various points being aggregated to complete the required 
numbers. It is thus subject to much the same criticism as our 
own foreign expeditions. The fact is, of course, that it is no easy 
task to divert so considerable a body of men (17,000 or 18,000) with- 
out injuring to some extent the delicate organisation for internal 
mobilisation which has been elaborated with so much care and 
brought to so much perfection. The length of time taken in prepara- 
tions is evidence of this, for the bulk of the troops cannot reach their 
destination much, ifat all, before the end of September, when, it may 
be said, there are openly expressed hopes that not much will still 
remain to be done. No one can pretend to much enthusiasm over 
a war with the Chinese. The objects to be gained are too obscure, 
the distance to be traversed too vast, and the risk of encountering 
so savage and brutal an enemy too horrible to be capable of 
exciting popular enthusiasm. It is not very surprising, therefore, 
that there is a general impression that the call of the Government 
for 2,500 volunteers (with the offer of a bounty of £8 a head) has 
fallen flat. Colour is given to this impression by the refusal of all 
information at the Ministry of War; the extension of the time 
limited for receiving applications ; and the establishment by the 
inquiry instituted by a morning paper that in Paris, with its two 
or three millions of inhabitants, only 180 volunteers had presented 
themselves, Ninety of these come from the 7th arrondissement, 
which is not unnatural, as it is the great military centre of Paris, 
comprising the Invalides, the Ecole Militaire, and many other 
army establishments ; but it is not so easy to understand why the 
6th arrondissement, in which the Luxembourg and other feaceful re- 
treats are situated, should furnish thirty of the remainder, unless the 
military prison of the rue du Cherche-Midi may have supplied, 
not inmates, but subordinate officials anxious to exchange an irk- 
some life for one of activity, even with some disadvantages. It 
speaks well for the position of the labouring classes that all the 
rest of Paris has only found sixty applicants. 

The Shah departed last Saturday amid a blaze of glory and 
the loving admiration of the commercial classes, among whom he 
has distributed something like £80,000 in payment for his pur- 
chases. No wonder that there are fervent hopes that such an 
excellent customer may carry out his expressed intention of 
returning next year. In his honour, the first of the so-called 
Venetian /é/es on the Seine, within the precincts of the 
Exposition, was given on Friday night last week, and proved 
a great success. It was really remarkably effective. Over 
two hundred craft of all kinds, including great river barges, 
skilfully turned into bowers of fairy-like beauty, decorated with 
flowers and lights of every hue; dainty river yachts, and glorified 
river tugs—filled, here with bands of music, there with companies 
of singers, and all brilliantly illuminated—composed a scene which 
it would be hard to equal. The firework displays and the won- 
derful effects produced by the sudden lighting up of innumerable 
Bengal fires (embrasements, as they are called) completed the 
splendour of the entertainment. Encouraged by its success, and 
by the improved attendances, the administration has organised for 
Saturday another /é¢e similar in kind but much more extensive. 
The cost of these performances is very considerable—the illu- 
mination of the Trocadéro, with its 75,000 gas jets, alone costs 
about £400 a night—and I shall not be far out when I estimate 
the expense of each /é/e at something approaching £5,000, over 
and above, of course, the cost of the ordinary illuminations of the 
Champ de Mars and the Esplanade des Invalides. But it was 
felt that something must be done, so a special Committee of Féves 
Were appointed (on which, by the way, figure the editors of four 
leading papers), and they have evidently set to work with vigour. 
Whatever else the Exposition has effected, it has been prolific in 
Congresses of every description, and although these have come in 
for a good deal of banter, it cannot be doubted that the bringing 
together of persons eminent in so many branches of human 
Progress may result in the improvement of international relations. 
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One of the most important of all—that of medicine, attended by 
some 8,000 members—has just closed ; as well as another, that of 
the Press, from which it is allowable to hope that much good may 
arise. It is well that journalists, by means of personal and social 
contact, should realise that their comfréres in other lands are not 
all monsters whose one end is the spoliation and embarrassment of 
neighbouring nations ; and that a man may be ardently patriotic, 
without any desire to let loose the dogs of war, “ Famine, Sword, 
and Fire,” upon people whose interests do not at all points coin- 
cide with his. The huge Sunday and Monday attendances at the 
Exposition are of course due to the excursion trains, which bring 
vast crowds of Provincials to the capital at the end of every week. 
What a curious idea a complete stranger to Paris must get just 
now! For the provincial crowd (except where the old peasant 
picturesque costumes still prevail) are woefully dowdy. The streets 
have lost all their elegance and brightness, for Tout-Paris has fled ; 
and the English and German trippers are not calculated to add a 
touch of grace to the general effect. 

Two words of explanation, please. I did not mean in my last 
to indicate that the “ Reform of Orthography” would sanction 
“eur chapeaux” for “ /eurs chapeaux.” That would scarcely be 
a Reform! Zhe Outlook's French is so carefully corrected, as a 
rule, that the slip was probably my own, 


A POEM 


THE appended pathetic lines, which will remind many of our 
readers of Stevenson’s “My Heart Knows How,” are by Mr. 
W. A. MacKenzie, who is resigning the editorship of Black and 
White on account of ill-health. 


Far from here, where skies and streets of sullen brown 
Darker seem than all things else that be, 

Slowly smoke the little chimneys of a town, 
Set between the heather and the sea. 


Heather! How the splendid purple of you gleams 
Royally and proudly to the sun, 

Fleeting through the moody greyness of my dreams 
Ever till my web of dreams be done. 


Sea! O sea that matched my tears with ebb and flow, 
Sharer of my sadness and my mirth, 

Well I know your call—Ah, sure and well I know 
All the old friend voices of the Firth. 


Little town ! and far-off little town of Tain! 
Grey and old, and wise as you are old! 

Others come and look, and call you pauper plain, 
Cheerless, callous, comfortless, and cold. 


Others! blind and babblers all! Do 7 not know— 
I that have been held against your breast— 

Drunken with your spring delight and winter woe, 
Drowsy with the magic of your rest ? 


You are lovely, with a loveliness that grows 
Greater in despite of evil days, 

Haloes you, and round you, as a girdle, throws 
Beauty none may ever match with praise. 


You, O little town! O grey and wrinkled town, 
Set between the mountain and the foam! 

Shadow clear and clear on London’s screen of brown 
Heather wave and rooftree of you—Home ! 


Home is here. And yet—and yet—O little place, 
Set between the heather and the sea, 

Pale in winter wanness, flushed with summer grace, 
Dear and dear and dear are you to me. 





CERTAIN it is that whosoever has his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wit and understanding do clarify and break up in 
the communicating with another; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily ; he marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser 
than himself; and that more by an hour’s discourse than by a 
day's meditation. 
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FINANCE 
OUR COAL BILLS 


WueEN manufacturers complain that the price of coal 
leaves little margin for profitable work, and emphasise 
their views by closing their works, when the railway 
chairman can point to increased expenditure on the same 
score which is materially affecting dividends, and when 
the mere consumer finds himself paying 50 per cent. more 
for his coal for household uses, it is scarcely surprising 
that there is an outcry. We hear tales of coal rings and 
their nefarious methods to control the supply, statements 
of the necessity for the imposition of an export tax, and 
the dangers to this country, politically and economically, 
if we refrain from it. Everybody has a grievance, and 
most people have a remedy—a very fortunate thing it 
is that few have the opportunity to apply that special 
remedy. We may admit at the outset that far greater 
profits are being made in the coal trade than is the case 
in normal times. Of that profit, a large amount goes in 
increased wages to the colliers ; for instance, in the steam- 
coal area of South Wales, which has furnished material 
for the many advocates of an export tax, we find that 
the sliding scale has put wages about 60 per cent. over 
the 1879 standard. Advances here, as elsewhere, have to 
come out of the pocket of the consumer. Take, too, the 
Northern districts, where a 15 per cent. advance, repre- 
senting £ 12,000,000, goes to the miners next January. 
That amount is so much extra to be paid out of the 
pockets of manufacturers and private consumers. The 
colliery owner is, of course, making enormous profits. 
But let us reflect on cause and effect, and let us look at 
his position ordinarily, before indulging in sweeping 
assertions. There may be good ground for export duties, 
there may be reason for serious concern in the matter of 
the diminution of our coal areas. These points we are 
not prepared to argue, but in order to clear the ground 
for consideration of economic and financial prospects, it 
is well to obtain an uninterrupted view. 

Before we jump to conclusions that it is advisable to 
buy colliery shares or support new companies connected 
with the coalfields, and before we talk of the excessive 
profits of coal owners, it is well to remember the altogether 
exceptional trade demands. Rarely has there been such 
a burst of universal industrial activity. From all the 
great manufacturing ,centres of this country, Germany, the 
United States and elsewhere have come reports of ‘* boom- 
ing” times. It is upon coal that they all depend. The 
shipping trade has never been so busy, and at its most 
active time has come the demand for military transport. 
During dull times many collieries have been closed down, 
and it requires high prices and good prospects to have 
these brought into working order again. As a result, 
demand outruns supply and prices rise, always in an 
exaggerated degree, in coal as in everything else. So far, 
then, the explanations are perfectly simple. It may be 
that the retail coal dealers, the London ‘‘ ring ” about 
which we hear so much, have decided to obtain higher 
prices than circumstances warrant. It is quite certain that 
in the North colliery owners have been able to ask some- 
what exorbitant terms. But these are merely usual 
incidents where supply is unequal to demand. The 
difficulty is met by slackening of demand. The evil 
rights itself. Already, as we know, cotton and woollen 
mills and big ironworks are being run on short time, or 
closed down altogether. A threat by the Scottish iron- 
masters to the same effect had some results on the policy 
of the colliery owners. By such slackening of work, we find 
supply once more catching up with demand, and prices 
going to a natural level. But, although annoying at the 
time, there is nothing unusual in the present difficulties. 
Coal perhaps appeals to a wider circle, but in every 
product from time to time we have the same features. 
Only by difficulties in connection with coal and bread we 
get nearer to the great heart of the peop'e. 
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In looking at our export Sgures we have to remember 
that the increase in industrial activity in foreign countries 
is responsible for much of the demand for our coal. How 
far this is an argument in favour of coal export dues is a 
question for the economists. Much has been made of the 
great increase in exports to France, for political reasons, 
but the explanation seems to be that industrial needs have 
been far greater. The increased Russian demand is a 
result of the recent labour troubles in the coal trade in 
that country. Still, the fact remains that we have shipped 
to date this year nearly 6,500,000 tons more coal than for 
the corresponding period of 1898, although we have 
received £11,400,000 more for it, an increase of over 
100 per cent. as compared with a rise of 33 per cent. in 
quantity. Were it mere profit to colliery owners that 
annoyed the public, an easy reply might be forthcoming, 
It is practically admitted by close observers of the trade 
that owners do not make a profit of much more than 5 per 
cent., taking good years with bad, on the vast capital 
employed. Very rarely do the colliery owners experience 
any extended period of ‘‘ good times”; more often they 
work upon a decidedly slender margin of profit. In fact, 
the Labour Commission in 1893 admitted that the average 
profits over the period 1880-90 did not amount to 6 per 
cent. The public should remember this when they are 
asked to subscribe to colliery undertakings, with not a 
little water in the capital. Otherwise they may soon find 
water in their mines as well. 

Railway proprietors have had high prices brought 
home to them in unwelcome fashion, but far worse is in 
store for them during the current half-year. Allowing for 
increased train mileage, the added cost for fuel has been 
exorbitant. When the total figures for the year are made 
up, itis probable that our railways will have paid some 
45,500,000 for coal, against considerably less than 
44,000,000 last year. That, we imagine, will be a con- 
servative estimate. The Great Eastern admit officially 
that their charge will be £100,000 additional for the half- 
year; the Lancashire and Yorkshire also warned their 
proprietors ; and the South-Western chairman looked for 
£80,000 additional. To give a rough idea of what this 
means: The Great Eastern require only about £70,000 
to pay 1 per cent. on the Ordinary capital for the half- 
year. The South-Western increase may mean 1§ per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital. The expected Brighton increase 
of £40,000 means nearly 1 per cent., and so on. Traffics 
will have to increase considerably to compensate for such 
losses. Naturally, the adverse circumstances for all con- 
sumers have led to much speculation as to the duration of 
high prices. We have to bear in mind that colliers’ wages, 
which are higher than for twenty-eight years past, are 
fixed for some six months ahead. The foreign demand is 
not likely to decrease for the present, in spite of the 
reduction of the heavy exports for South Africa. Every- 
thing, therefore, depends upon the slackening in trade. 
If that is maintained, the break may be sharp, as was the 
case in the ’seventies. But, for the reasons stated, the 
prospects for the next few months are not very bright for 
the consumer. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Assurance 


THE Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society has done very 
well during the past year. A reduction of expenditure and an 
increase in premium income form a combination of features upon 
which any office could be congratulated. The former decreased by 
£4,500, the latter increased by £25,130. Possibly an eye might 
be kept on the relation between premium income and expenditure 
ratio, but the office is doing well, and its position is strengthening. 

Recently published statistics prove that the British life offices 
show a profit, after deducting all expenses, of 22.3 per cent. of the 
premium incomes paid. American offices, on the other hand, 
show a profit of only 5.1 per cent. These figures cover a period of 
nineteen years in the case of the British offices, and thirty years in 
the case of the American. If the British figures for thirty years 
were taken, the results would favour these offices still further. So 
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that British assurers would do well to scrutinise the specious 
statements of some of the American offices before deciding to 
assure with them. 

Market Prospects 


A feeling of greater confidence is noticeable in the Stock 
markets, but it would be difficult to find business at a lower ebb. 
Public orders are wanting. Even the big financial houses show 
extraordinary apathy. Everybody is convinced that nothing will 
be done for a month or two. In the face of this attitude the 
jnnate strength of markets is a proof of the sound position. The 
money scare has quite passed away, and to speak of dear money 
is to incur a reputation as a growler. Unless, however, something 
occurs to induce a mild recurrence of speculation, such as the 
termination of the war in South Africa, we shall come back to 
dear money talk through sheer evzmuz. It is by no means certain 
that it can be avoided. Our foreign indebtedness is heavy, even 
heavier because of the success of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in placing bonds on the American market and thereby defeating 
the rapacity of our own financiers. 

We are, in fact, by no means out of the wood as regards money 
troubles, as will be found once any extra pressure is felt. Just at 
present everything is so quiet that we may remain ignorant of the 
existence of Lombard Street. It will not be well, however, to 
ignore it. Apart from dear money, the prospects are pleasing. 
There is extraordinary confidence in the Kaffir market, and given 
the chance we shall see an advance there, even though it may not 
result ina “boom.” Westralians are less hopeful, but on merits 
the best shares should not be squeezed much more. The bad 
point, perhaps, is that the last settlement showed that the “ bear” 
account is now very small, so that there is not much lever for the 
operators for the rise to use. Home Rails are not very satis- 
factory, and with a very bad half-year before them, inducements 
to buy even at present prices are not pronounced. Still, the 
market would not break very far without support being forth- 
coming. Some people profess confidence in a “ boom” in Ameri- 
can Rails, although it is difficult to see how it can be worked 
with the elections ahead, and railroad expenditure increasing. If 
the market engineering tactics are ignored, we think it will be 
found that all the tall talk is on behalf of outsiders who wish to 
unload, and that the American public will do little to aid them. 


South American Finance 


The figures of the Brazilian financial statement, published 
this week, would be more convincing were they more complete. 
They indicate, however, that the Government is honestly grap- 
pling with the problems facing it. The present high exchange 
and fears of fluctuation cannot well be avoided. They are the 
results of speculation, emphasising unduly the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the destruction of that deadweight of surplus 
paper money which has been hampering Brazil for years past. 
Later, when exchange settles down, as it will, we shall be able to 
form a better idea of the position. 

To some considerable extent, however, the present high rate of 
exchange is due to abnormal trade movements. The coffee crop 
is very good, and the balance of trade is enormously in favour of 
Brazil. If prices in Europe aid, to some extent, the people of 
Brazil, and so minimise the ill effects of the smaller amounts they 
receive in currency, not much harm will be done. The Govern- 
ment could well do with a little more revenue, and stimulation of 
imports may provide that revenue from the Customs. On the 
whole the present position is far from unsatisfactory. But until 
the internal arrangements of the Customs are overhauled, and 
until more capital can be encouraged into the country, little 
confidence will be felt. Still the prospects of the immediate future 
are sufficient to justify hopes for Brazilian securities, and especially 
those of the soundest of the railways. Our previous advice in 
this matter has been amply justified by events. 

In spite of talk of improved commercial standing, there seems 
little hope for holders of Venezuelan. bonds, but surely nobody 
ever invested in Venezuelans except with philanthropic motives? 
Political prospects do not seem bright, but in any case the arrears 
of interest prevent any hope that Venezuela is thinking of honesty 
yet awhile. Moreover, sticky fingers seem to account for most of 
the money professedly set aside for the service of the debt. 
Venezuela is the greatest rascal in South America, financially 
speaking, but unfortunately those responsible for Venezuelan 
finance are too dishonest to feel otherwise than proud of the fact. 


Argentina and Uruguay 

Undoubtedly the feature of the week in regard to South 
American finance has been the publication of the terms of 
arrangements whereby the Rosario municipality brings its long 
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and scandalous default to a close. The terms of the arrangement 
are in accordance with those mentioned by us some weeks ago. 
We believe that negotiations are now proceeding with the Santa 
Fé municipality, and if that dishonest township should repent, thé 
only defaulting municipality is that of Cordova. 

With the termination of these municipal swindles the way is 
being prepared for a new loan for the Argentine Government. 
The provincial debts are now fairly arranged, and the consolida- 
tion of the debt and its reorganisation will soon be undertaken. 
These will require a new lvan, and a new loan is impossible until 
better times in the money market. 

Meanwhile, it cannot be said that Argentine finance is very 
satisfactory. The new Finance Minister is hampered by his 
spendthrift colleagues and their departments, although the worst 
of them, the War Minister, has resigned. Economy is necessary, 
both for the sake of the country and more especially for her 
credit in Europe. The budget is not very reassuring, especially 
when we allow for the usual forgetfulness in the way of items on 
the debit side. Argentina is enjoying an exceptional period of 
prosperity, and this is a great opportunity for putting its house 
in order. The revenue services require reform ; the present cor- 
ruption, which is as bad as in Greece and Turkey, must be 
grappled with seriously. There is the certainty of a deficit to face. 
It is necessary, therefore, to economise, and until Argentina shows 
signs of reducing expenditure there will be no incentive to lend it 
more money. 

Uruguay seems inclined to indulge in further financial problems. 
The very high yield upon Uruguay bonds is in itself an indication 
of the risks that are run. But Uruguay has so far discharged its 
indebtedness, and it would be a pity were there danger of default. 
Still the Customs returns are not very gratifying, and on the growth 
of the Customs the strength of the position depends. Trade 
seems pretty well at a standstill, and there has not been that 
development of the country which might have been looked for in 
peaceful times. Uruguayan finance is not justifying the reason- 
able hopes formed, and were it not that most people have con- 
fidence in Sefior Cuestas, the President, there might be misgivings. 

It will not be long before the position of the Monte Video bonds 
has to be considered. The full 6 per cent. interest should be 
resumed at the end of the year, but the burden will probably be 
too great for the municipality. Since the 1892 muddle the muni- 
cipality has steadily met the demands, but it is not improbable 
that a concession may be asked to the extent of the increase of 
I per cent., and that the existing 5 per cent. interest may be main- 
tained. If the bondholders insist on the additional 1 per cent. 
going to the sinking fund, the trouble might not be serious, and, 
indeed, the appreciation in capital value would aid them consider- 
ably, while the municipality would find its burdens relieved at an 
earlier date. 


Underground Rails 


Central London competition is causing some attention to be 
paid to Underground Railway stocks as a whole. So far, the effects 
of the competition on the two leading railways has not been very 
noticeable. One may have to wait until season-ticket results are 
seen before expressing an opinion, although when full traffics are 
resumed after the holidays some indications may be forthcoming. 
It is probable, however, that the hitch in the electric traction ex- 
periments, or rather the hint of strained terms between the District 
and the Metropolitan in the matter, had some adverse effect. It is 
difficult to see why Metropolitans should continue depressed, 
and the recent rally was fully justified. The dividend for the 
year should work out at 3} per cent. at the least, and this is likely 
to be exceeded. Thus there will be a yield of £3 125. 11d. per 
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cent. with the reasonable certainty that the 1900 record will be 
the worst :howing"for somefyears. Districts we may leave out of 
the reckoning, They ‘area gambling counter at best, and, what- 
ever the cause, Mr. Forbes does not seem to bring great success 
to railway undertakings. We may turn to the two chief electric 
traction lines, the Central London and the City and South 
Loadon. 


As regards the Central London.” If we judged by the mileage 
earning power of the City and South London, itself trading in 
busy districts, dividend prospects are not bright. If we took an 
average of 100,000 passengers per day all the year round, including 
Sundays, we should probably be too liberal. But how the Com- 
pany is io net £100,000 for Ordinary shareholders after paying for 
debenture interest, including possibly increased capital charges, is 
doubtful. We assume all that the supporters ask us to assume, 
and yet cannot see such a result. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
the Central London will give a dividend of 3} per cent., and 3 per 
cent. is more like the figure, with very little prospect of increase. 
Some of the Hebrew Stock! Exchange operators, who are making 
most noise as to prospects, are deeply interested in unloading, and 
it is well not to take the £10 Ordinary shares off their hands at a 
premium. 

The City and South London, owing to exceptional causes, did 
very badly last half-year. The system is in the transition stage, 
and meanwhile the unproductive capital is a great burden to the 
Company. It is probable that a very different state of affairs will 
be seen when the Islington extension is complete, and the Brixton 
difficulties surmounted. The yield is not good at present prices, 
but there is good ground for expecting an advance in value on 
“prospects.” The stock stands at 57, the lowest for the year, and 
was as high as 74" last year. An advance of several points is 
reasonably certain, if holders could afford to wait. The present 
yield is, however, only? £2 7s. 6d. per cent. 


Notes and News 


Mr. H. W. Birks publishes, as usual, his comparative analysis of the 
accounts of the joint stock and private banks. In the case of the leading 
institutions we gather that the net profits for the half-year showed increases 
ia only three cases, as compared with the previous half-year. These were 
the London Joint Stock, the London City and Midland, and Martin’s 
Bank, the respective gains being £10,050, £24,372, and £6,698. Of 
these three banks only one established an increase in the dividends, and 
that was Martin’s Limited. On the present earning capacity, three lead- 
ing banks show a yield to investors, at present prices, of 5 per cent. or 
over. These are the London and Westminster, the London Joint Stock, 
and the Union. 

It is thought that the war in China may have a considerable effect 
upon the tea trade. Last year Russia and England between them took 
60,000,000 Ibs. of China tea. It is improbable, however, that the Indian 
and Ceylon supply will be more than about 5,000,000 Ibs. in excess of 
last year’s figures. Even so, however, our dependencies have over- 
stimulated production, and were the times normal we might see the full 
effects of it. But if the Chinese supply is cut short, and we have a com- 
paratively small increase from India and Ceylon, we may easily have 
higher prices in the tea market, which should affect shares favourably. 

That disastrous venture, the Salt Union, has been the subject of 
speculation during the week, rumours being afloat to the effect that new 
and lucrative processes had been discovered and adopted. We believe 
that there is no more foundation for the reports than that ordinary experi- 
ments in the course of business have led to the question of the adoption of 
one or two minor improvements. 

Australasian trade figures show that the imports increased last year by 
43,500,000, and the exports by?£10, 500,000, of which latter sum no less 
than £5,000,000 represented the higher price obtained for wool. This 
year’s figures furnish a further advance. The progress so noticeable in 
1898 has thus been repeated. It is probable that ere long more atten- 
tion will be paid to the bank, land, and other shares connected with the 
Australasian Colonies. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and shovld 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


X. Y. Z. (Inverness).—Commercial standing undoubtedly good. But 
it is over-capitalised, and if the last report is read closely it is not so 
favourable as at first sight appears. Reserve and depreciation called for 
better treatment. We shouldffeel inclined to hold for rather better prices, 
say ‘‘par,” and clear out—at least, of Ordinary shares. The Preference 
might be kept. 

J. A. H. (Halifax).—Quite good of its class, but it has not, of course, 
the strength or the capital or the connections of the older offices. We 
have never heard that it treats its policyholders illiberally. We 
should not care to take very large risks in it. Many thanks for the item 
of information. 
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IN PASSING 


A SMALL boy was sent the other day into a paper-shop to buy a 
copy of the Zimes. The girl behind the counter served him, and 
on receiving his threepence murmured the customary “ Thank 
you.” The small boy left the shop triumphant, and proceeded to 
hand his purchase to his mother, who was waiting for him out- 
side. ‘Did you say ‘Thank you’?” inquired the fond parent, 
“No,” replied the small boy, “ dut the girl did.” 


General Sir William Drysdale, K.C.B., who has just died at the 
age of eighty-one, was a familiar and very unobtrusive figure in 
London. Until the end he was an energetic pedestrian, who for 
years lived on little besides milk with an occasional slice of bread. 
He was exceedingly agreeable and well informed, though not 
addicted to society. Not only was he a distinguished officer, but of 
late years he presided at the regimental dinners of the 9th Lancers 
with a geniality and lack of affectation which endeared him to the 
officers of all ranks. His rooms in Bury Street were furnished 
with almost Spartan simplicity, but he was possessed of ample 
means, a large portion of which was expended on charity. 


Mr. Perks, M.P., has been issuing a few certificates of cha- 
racter. In the course of an interview he had occasion to mention 
the names of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Spender and 
Lord Rosebery. According to Mr. Perks, “Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has performed a perfectly impossible task with great 
skill,” which, when one comes to think of it, is quite wonderful, 
“ Perhaps,” adds Mr. Perks, “Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would avoid occasional errors better if he would listen to the 
advice of his Whips more and depend less upon one of his im- 
petuous colleagues who sits near him.” Can the “impetuous 
colleague” be Mr. Perks’ friend, Sir Henry Fowler? Mr. Spen- 
der—the Westminster Gazette Mr. Spender—will rejoice to know 
that in Mr. Perks’ view he (Mr. Spender) is “one of the clearest 
political writers of the day,” whilst for Lord Rosebery Mr. Perks 
assures us “that Lord Rosebery is a very accomplished man whose 
Liberalism is sound to the core.” However did Mr. Perks find 
it out? 


The schoolmaster at play is what one expects in August. 
Especially welcome are the holidays to the harassed executive of 
Middlesex, who this year on several occasions had not a single 
competent amateur to support Mr. Pelham Warner. Now all is 
changed. Mr. “Daddy” Wells, released from the duties of 
teaching Eton boys and coaching the School Eleven, comes into 
the team in the best of practice. Even more valuable is the 
presence of Mr. “Jimmie” Douglas, who at Clifton once more 
showed how admirably he can modify his batting to suit the 
weather. Mr. R. N. Douglas is as graceful a bat as when he 
first went up to Cambridge from Dulwich. With Mr. MacGregor 
released from the Stock Exchange, and Mr. Bosanquet to give a 
formidable support to the bowling of Trott, Hearne and Rawlin, 
the Metropolitan county in the concluding month of the cricket 
season is indeed a hard nut to crack. 


In “The Walkers of Southgate,” which has just been published 
by Messrs. Methuen, and is certainly one of the most entertaining 
cricket volumes we have seen for some time, we find the follow- 
ing good story :—“[{ At Southgate] Jack Lillywhite, who gave a fine 
display of sterling batting, had for a partner one of the employés of 
Mr. John Walker, who had backed himself for five shillings to 
get five runs. After an over or two, when he had made two runs, 
he was bowled by a fast shooter, the ball, after just removing the 
leg stump bail, travelling past the long-stop. Directly the ball 
had-hit the stump Jack Lillywhite cried out to the batsman, who 
did not knew he was bowled, to ‘Come on,’ and they ran four 
runs! Whilst the batsman stood in his crease, puffing and blows 
inz, he was told he was out. ‘Out!’ said he; ‘what for? 
‘Why, you were bowled.’ ‘Oh! very well, then out I go; but 
look here, Mr. Lillywhite, you try that game on me again, and see 
how I’ll serve you. I'll give you a crack on the head with the bat 
the next time.’” 


From the same volume we take “the facts” with respect to 
Absolom’s famous catch in Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s in 
1871. “The ball,” we are told, “was skied by Walter Price 
behind the wicket. It was long-stop’s catch, and Mr. C. E. Green, 
who was fielding in that position, prepared to take it. But Mr. 
C. A. Absolom, from deep cover-slip, called out, ‘I have it, and 
went with such determination that to prevent accident Mr. Green, 
who knew that he was leaving the catch in exceedingly safe 
hands, stood aside. The catch was brought off in triumph, amid 
loud applause. Then Mr. Green asked, ‘Why didn’t you let me 
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take it?’ To which was given the unexpected reply, ‘Oh, I was 
certain of it myself, but not so certain of you.’ Mr. Green, a 
splendid field himself, was delighted with this, and tells the tale 
with glee. Mr. Absolom always used to declare that just as the 
ball was descending he heard a man in the crowd exclaim, in a 
terror-stricken voice (having, perhaps, betted on the result), ‘ My 
Gawd! It’s all up—it’s Absolom !’” 


TIRED 


Nothing to breathe but air, 
Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes, 
To keep us from going nude. 
Nothing to do but things, 
Quick as a flash they’ve gone, 
Nowhere to fall but off, 
Nowhere to sit but on. 


Nothing to quench but a thirst, 
Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 
Nothing to have but what we've got, 
And no one to bury but dead. 
Nothing to weep but tears, 

Ah me! alas and alack, 

Nowhere to go but out, 

Nowhere to come but back. 


Nothing to see but sights, 
Never a gleam in the gloom, 
Nothing but days and nights, 
Ah! for the rest of the tomb. 
Nothing to comb but our hair, 
Nothing to wed but a wife ; 
Only to suffer and bear, 

What is the value of life? 


The Queen’s Hall Promenade concerts begin again to-day 
and promise better than ever. The orchestra, though so good 
before, has been improved by the addition of several instru- 
mentalists of note, while the fare provided leaves little to be 
desired. All the nine symphonies of Beethoven are to be given 
in the course of the season in consecutive order. Wagner will 
have his regular evening as last year, while three nights a week 
will be devoted to “popular” music—and happily “ popular” and 
“vulgar” are not synonymous terms in Mr. Newman’s vocabulary. 
The reservation of a portion of the grand circle for non-smokers 
strikes us as an excellent innovation. 


Who would not be a member of the great “ profession” ? This 
is the sort of thing the sweltering sub-editor receives nowadays by 
pretty well every post : 


Mr. Seymour Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss are still in 
the Isle of Mull ; but after a week with the grouse they will 
be back in town for the rehearsals of the new piece, “ Self 
and Lady,” at the Vaudeville Theatre. 


“With the grouse,” indeed! Just think of it ! 


It may interest politicians to learn that, north of the Tweed, 
the most potent influence at the next general election (according 
to certain ultra-patriotic Scots) will be the memory of Sir William 
Wallace. His name and fame are to work wonders at the poll. 
Parties will no longer be known as Tories and Whigs, Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, Unionists and Radicals ; there will only be 
patriots and non-patriots. The one subject of moment is to be 
the restoration of the ancient Scottish Parliament, and for some 
reason (not very clear to the mere outsider) the name of Wallace 
is to be used as a charm in this connection. There be Scotsmen, 
however, who will not be content even with the restoration of their 
national Parliament. “I would go one further,” declares the most 
picturesque of them, “and agitate for the return of our legitimate 
and exiled Royal Family, as well as our Parliament, like Wallace 
did.” That “like Wallace did” is really delightful. 


The new Royal yacht is, at the time we go to press, on the 
second of a series of progressive trials, but none of the runs will 
be as reassuring as the first, when the ship spent a wild night in 
the Atlantic, with three-quarters of a gale blowing, and turning 
to every point of the compass to test her stability under the most 
trying conditions. It may be too soon to claim success for her, as 
the Caftain went through a series of exacting trials before she 
capsized in a squall; but, so far as she has gone, the yacht has 
behaved handsomely. She was made to pitch and roll, and yet 
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she righted herself, not, perhaps, with the ease of a duck, but 
with some show of grace and freedom of action. At the present 
trial, among her passengers are Admiral Wilson, Controller 
of the Navy, the officer primarily responsible for her safety, 
and Admiral Fullerton, who will command her when she 
is in commission. During her trials she is having the 
benefit of the experience of the stokers who served in the 
Powerful, and who are therefore familiar with the Belleville 
boilers. When she goes on her commissioned trials she will carry 
her own crew, and it is not improbable that her coal consumption 
will be in keeping with that of all the ships fitted with Belleville 
boilers. That, however, in view of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the boiler question, is a mere detail. If we can ensure 
a perfectly safe yacht in any weather, with a guaranteed speed of 
twenty knots, the nation will not grudge the money that the 
vessel will have cost, though the bill will exceed half a million of 
money. 


The other day an agricultural show was held at Tring. At an 
early hour it began to rain, and simply poured all the rest of the 
time. Nevertheless eight thousand visitors arrived, nearly two 
thousand pounds was given in prizes, and the Tring Agricultural 
Society has a comfortable balance at the bank. Meanwhile the 
Royal Agricultural Society for several years past has had to gulp 
down a succession of deficits, and the Council is at its wits’ end to 
keep things going. How is that? The moving spirit of the 
little local show, which has become a very big one, is Lord 
Rothschild, one of the few rich men who put their brains 
as well as their money at the public service. Lord Rothschild 
believes in every institution being self-supporting, and uses his 
common sense to make it so. But the Royal is run on ancient and 
dignified lines by old f—well, by ancient and dignified members of 
the Landed Interest. These are the facts, let those draw the moral 
who may. 


William Steinitz, for thirty years professor and champion at 
the “most intellectual” of pastimes, has just died in pitiable 
circumstances of indigence and insanity, a kind of victim that 
chess claims almost as frequently as letters. How he was wrapped 
up in this game to be sure! We have seen him burst into tears 
and weep because, on subsequent analysis, he found that a brilliant 
attack to which he had succumbed could have been answered by 
aman he overlooked. Yet he was no weakling; only he lived 
chess and thought only in terms of ‘* the little wooden pannikins.” 
His stunted figure, leonine bearded face, fine eyes, and noble 
forehead, unattractive as the general effect was, still gave one an 
impression of genius, 


The heat appears to be driving certain respectable citizens o 
New York into going abroad without their coats, and New York 
does not like the practice. The man in the shirt waist, says 
a New York correspondent, is meeting with all the different kinds 
of discouragement that the professional martyr encounters. He is 
being put out of restaurants, barred from roof gardens, and when 
those things are not occurring to him he is being sneered at by his 
fellow-citizens. Of course he is just a plain summer man, without 
any coat or waistcoat. He wears a pink or blue shirt, and his 
trousers are held in place with a belt. The innovation consists in 
the fact that he leaves his coat at home. From the standpoint of 
logic he is right. What there is against him is that he is a novelty 
and that he looks so aggravatingly cool. 
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SONG 


As. one who plucks a blossom in the dark, 
And, knowing not the wonder of its hue, 
Drinks in the ecstasy of scent and dew ; 
So I, in ancient dreams, was glad of you. 


But now the rising sun has lit the flame, 

The blue and gold and scarlet of your pride ; 
While all men seek your garden, far and wide, 
I, hungering, in the wilderness abide. 


Yet, when the colour of your life shall fade, 
And all the petals of your splendour fall, 
When time has shaken down the golden wall, 
May I not find you lonely after all? 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL 


Is the novel falling upon evil days? That it has served 
letters well cannot be doubted. In England alone sundry 
sound and enduring reputations have been built on it. 
And the big demand—the demand that keeps the book- 
shops going—is all for fiction. Yet even persons of the 
merest run-and-read tendencies are beginning to discover 
that there are good novels and bad ones. One wonders 
whether the proportion of bad is indeed becoming over- 
whelmingly preponderate, as some critics tell us. One 
wonders also what canon or standard, if any, the publishers 
of to-day look to in selecting fiction for issue to the public. 
With a view to obtaining light on these questions, we 
have submitted them to a number of the principal publish- 
ing houses. Appended are a few of the replies to hand : 


MR. JOHN MURRAY 


Your question is one to which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to give a concise and categorical answer. 

The spread of education since 1870 has enormously 
increased the number of readers of fiction; when the 
** general public” takes a fancy to a book, it sells in very 
large numbers, and is very profitable to the author. In 
this ‘‘lottery” (for such it is) the prizes are more 
numerous and more valuable than they were, and the 
number of competitors has increased proportionately. 

A great deal more fiction, and a great deal more 
worthless fiction, is written and published now than thirty 
or forty years ago. Whether the relative proportions of 
good, bad, and indifferent have been altered, I cannot 
Say. 
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A vast number of writers certainly appear to overlook 
the fact that before one can give out what is worth 
having, one must take in what is good and assimilate it, 
To most people this is a laborious process: to many it 
appears superfluous. 

As regards standards and canons, I would suggest a 
few for general use : 


i. No work of fiction can really be judged until it has 
been out, say, six or eight years. 

ii. No book written to suit a passing fashion, and 
coloured with the tint of some zsm or psychological 
‘* question of the day” (as a cook colours jellies 
and cakes), is ever likely to have permanent 
value. 

iii, If anyone wishes to test the books of to-day, let him 
or her keep up a close acquaintance with, e.g., 
** Robinson Crusoe,” the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. It is 
extraordinary how much modern work crumbles 
under this test. 


Above all, let no one suppose that a great and rapid 
circulation means permanency or good work. The strata 
of readers who buy the largest number of novels are 
certainly not those whose judgment is best worth having. 

The portrait which represents a man or woman in the 
extreme fashion of the day becomes antiquated and often 
even repellent a few years later. It requires the genius of 
a Sir Joshua or a Gainsborough to clothe the sitter in 
garments which are always in fashion, and in like manner 
it is only the writer with a true instinct who can get 
behind the ephemeral and superficial features, and draw 
inspiration from the common humanity which lies below. 


MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


I am in receipt of your letter in which you ask 
whether, from my experience, I notice (1) a deterioration 
in the standard of the novels published in England, and 
(2) whether I consider that at this moment a large number 
of works are being issued which can only be described as 
rubbish. 

I sincerely trust that I can give you only a very un- 
reliable answer to question Number 1, because it would 
be disastrous for me as a publisher were I ever to allow 
myself to gauge the books offered to me for publication 
by the standard of past ages, or, supposing I were capable 
of doing so, by the great, unchanging, leavening and 
raising standard of time, instead of simply by the taste of 
my contemporaries, whom, if I would prosper, I must 
please. 

As regards your second query, am I, Sir, a person 
to give you a really unbiassed opinion? You would not 
expect me to cry stinking fish at home or to belittle the 
wares of my rivals. I suppose I must accept unques- 
tioningly the suggestion that many works are published 
nowadays which are rubbish. Is the proportion greater 
now than it used to be, I wonder? How many books 
survive of all that were published fifty years—yes, even 
ten years ago? How many of those published to-day 
will survive fifty or even ten years hence? Are all those 
which perish to be looked upon as rubbish, even though 
they give pleasure to multitudes in their day? Cana 
contemporary ever be sure of the verdict of to-morrow? 
I fear not, and many a favourite of his day has bees 
neglected and despised almost at the moment of his death, 
while many a one who has been neglected by his con- 
temporaries has been extolled by future generations. 
Not often are the prophecies of to-day respected to-morrow. 
I have met but few authors who cast any very anxious 
glances into the distant future, and barely any of those 
who have succeeded ever questioned the value of the 
verdict of their contemporaries. 

Your questions raise many doubts in my mind. 
Frankly, I have no confidence in answering them. 


XUM 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
& CO. 


The answer to the interesting question which you 
ropound lies surely rather with the editor or critic than 
with the publisher ; it is the function of the latter merely 
to provide the books upon which the skilled expert pro- 
nounces judgment. So far as the publisher’s own opinion 
,it is to be presumed that he believes in the books he 
publishes ; does not, in other words, deliberately pro- 
mulgate inferiority. Nevertheless, there is, as you say, an 
immense amount of tenth-rate fiction tossing about in the 
libraries just now, a great deal of which is quite unfit for 
publication from a literary standpoint. Nor can much of it 
pay expenses. The public, whatever its faults, cannot read 
even a hundredth part of the stuff that is printed. Itis pro- 
pable that there are fewer fine novels published now than 
there were fifty years ago, and that there is a great deal 
more effort on the part of publishers to secure good fiction. 
The young houses springing up in every direction snap up 
whatever the agent puts before them; and every author 
can find a publisher. This, no doubt, has something to 
do with the complaints about the sterility of the book 
trade. It is the preponderance of the supply over 
the demand that drowns the market. If a publisher 
were content with a shorter list he would probably do 
better. There is seldom a steady profit in publishing 
trash. 

As for telling your readers the canons by which fiction 
should be judged, that is a large matter. From a pub- 
lisher’s point of view one test alone is adequate. No 
novel ever attained success which was not based upon 
human nature, which did not make some direct and 
poignant demand upon human sympathy. Literary distinc- 
tion—inestimable in itself—is insufficient to popularity. 
The touch of nature is paramount. Where the literary 
expert can confess himself to have been carried ex cathedra 
into the atmosphere of emotional impression, he may 
be fairly sure that he has got hold of a manuscript 
which requires a second consideration. Without that 
impression he may almost as safely decline the book 
at once. 


IN THE WOODS 


A micuty wind has been rising during the night, and its 
surging roar amid the trees reminds me of the wild 
clamour of the waves on Leasowe Beach when the Irish 
Sea sweeps in with magnificent fury, scattering its spray 
at the foot of Canute’s Chair, as if in mockery of a dead 
king. The fierce gale has been heaping sullen cloud upon 
cloud until the black, burdened sky can no longer stand 
the strain—the heavens open, a swift flash of red lightning 
appears, followed by a sharp, crackling peal of thunder, 
like the irregular fire of a thousand rifles, then the pitiless 
rain hisses down upon the swaying foliage. The thunder 
seems to be striving with the wind as to which shall 
make most clamour, and at prolonged intervals the dull 
thud of a falling tree tells that wind and lightnings 
between them have work to do. For hours the storm 
continues, until the sky turns from black to grey, the 
tain ceases, then a faint twitter from thicket and brake, 
and the meadows are covered with hungry birds—-thrush, 
blackbird, skylark, flycatcher, blackcap, and hedge- 
Sparrow—eager to dig up grubs and worms from the soft 
earth. It is a curious and instructive sight to see the 
birds at supper ; but it is well for them that their enemies— 
the hawk, the weasel, and the farmer—are not here to 
interfere with their digestion. 

Now that the storm has cleared for awhile I have time 
to wander along the marshy paths of the wood and 
examine the damage done: by lightning. A silver birch 
lies across the pathway, its leaves shrivelled and burnt as 
if by a furnace. Ash, chestnut, beech and hazel, all alike 


have suffered, and the quick, eager chirp of blackbird and 


_to tinder by the lightning’s fierce heat. 
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thrush is lamenting that there are birds without a home 
for the nonce, rain and wind having torn their nests to 
pieces. At one thing I saw I must for ever marvel—the 
nest of what seemed to be a golden-crested wren blasted 
The fir in which 
it was built had suffered, but not so much as the fragile 
moss which crumbled to dust as I touched it with my 
finger. It is fortunate that most of the birds have raised 
their broods, else the woods might have a songless summer. 
Deserted nests are the rule, and not the exception, in the 
greenwood, although I was told that a blackbird’s. nest 
with five eggs had the other day been found at Barham, 
which, if true, would seem to prove that this particular 
bird was somewhat belated in its maternal instincts. It 
may be that the late spring was the cause. I notice that, 
despite the observations of my friends the amateur 
naturalists, the clear rapid strain of the nightingale’s song 
is still to be heard in the greenwood, though, it must be 
confessed, at rare intervals. The evening following the 
terrible storm of Monday last, the grand little king of 
woodland melody thrilled me with a song as sweet as 
ever rang from copse or thicket. I found a nightingale’s 
nest the other day at the foot of a bush, carefully concealed 
by the thick weeds. It was made of oak leaves, and was 
so imperfectly fastened with bents and fine roots that 
when I stooped to pick it up the nest fell to pieces. 
Though the most melodious songster, the nightingale is 
the poorest architect in the greenwood. 

This morning I saw a labourer placing snares on the 
outskirts of the woods to trap the wild rabbits. Until a 
law insists that all traps and gins shall be so constructed 
as to kill the captured bird or beast outright, or to capture 
him without injury, there will be much agony in field and 
wood, It is a common thing to find a rabbit caught in a 
gin, and suffering the pain of a broken limb for hours, ere 
the owner of the trap comes to put it out of its misery. 
It is not generally known that dogs and cats aid the 
poacher largely in thinning the life of the woods. I know 
a cat which goes out hunting every day and invariably 
returns with a rabbit or an innocent bird in its mouth. 
But yesterday I raised my head from my work and saw this 
same cat bounding across the meadow with a baby-rabbit in 
its mouth. Much as one may thrill with indignation, one 
cannot curb the savage instincts of carnivorous animals 
when brought in contact with animals weaker than them- 
selves. This same cat is not only a noted poacher but an 
epicure. Some weeks back it discovered a blackbird’s 
nest with five eggs, waited until the young ones were 
hatched, and then ate one every day until the nest was 
emptied. And, @ propos of blackbirds, I saw a pretty 
incident this morning. Whilst passing through the woods 
I heard agitated chirping and whistling, and there, but 
ten yards ahead, a blackbird was teaching its young ones 
to fly. It fluttered slowly from the ground, then dropped 
again and watched the youngsters practise the art of aérial 
navigation. A twig crushed under my heel. The mother- 
bird whistled warning, and the young birds vanished into 
the green heart of the brake. 


MRS. GREEN 
IV 


I soucut Mrs. Green to impart to her a piece of family 
news. I discovered her turning out a top attic, breathing 
heavily—in a congenial atmosphere of steam and soft soap 
—upon her knees on a small island of dry board, which 
her furious efforts were momentarily decreasing. 

‘‘ Mrs, Green,” said I loudly, ‘‘ I’ve got a piece of news 
to tell you.” 

Mrs. Green looked up with a tremendous start ; then 
she sat weightily back upon her heels, and, carrying a 
hairy swab of flannel from the steaming floor to her 
steaming brow, wiped herself in a kind of passionate 
exhaustion. 
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‘* Never, Miss!” she said politely, between the snorts 
induced by her late exertions. 

“Yes, I have,” said I. ‘‘ Guess what it is.” 

Mrs. Green pondered. 

‘*No one ain’t a-dyin’?” she said, a gloomy hope 
lighting her eye. 

‘* Goodness, no,” I replied. ‘‘ It’s cheerful news.” 

“*Oh, cheerful noos!” said Mrs. Green slowly. She 
relapsed into thought again. After a moment she mur- 
mured from the depths of her heavy reflections : 

‘¢ Ah, cheerful noos don’t come to call so easy.” 

** Why not?” said I. 

‘* Not arter all I been through,” said Mrs. Green with 
asigh. ‘* Now hany other kind I could ’a’ made a power 
o’ shots at! There’s deaths an’ diseasis an’ hupsets o’ hall 
kinds ; but cheerful noos——” She shook her head and 
sighed again. 

** Then I'll tell you,” said I. 
to be married.” 

Mrs. Green looked at the floor in dead silence. Then 
she thoughtfully examined the intricacies of the hairy 
swab in her sodden hand; finally, she slowly plunged it 
into her pail, and, returning from her heels to her knees, 
recommenced, in a dark abstraction, to wash inches off 
her island. 

This was depressing. 

** Don’t you think that’s cheerful news?” I asked. 

Mrs. Green washed on a moment in silence. Then 
she said in accents of unmitigated gloom : 

‘* Well, Miss, if you harsks me, it’s noos as may be 
cheerful or it may not. There’s no sayin’ yet awhile. 
The Bible tells us as ’ow we ain’t to r’envy our neigh- 
bour’s wife, we ain’t to r’envy our neighbour's ’ouse, 
norris servingt, norris maid, norris s’ ox, norris s’ ass— 
till we knows ’ow ’e treats ’em.” 

** It’s not envy, it’s covet,” said I, somewhat startled. 

‘“*What you covit, you renvy,” said Mrs. Green 
with decision, ‘‘or you did in my young days”—which 
puzzled me so that after a moment of bewilderment I 
gave it up, and left Mrs. Green’s new reading of the 
Commandments unchallenged. 

“Well,” said I, returning to our first subject, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Swift is very nice, anyway.” 

‘* Nothin’,” said Mrs. Green, suddenly sitting up and 
emphasising her words with her hairy swab, ‘‘ nothin’ 
could ’a’ promised better than my first! Six foot two, an 
a face on ’im like a figger-r’ed—two good size rooms in 
Golding Lane an’ sixteen an’ six a week reglar when ’e 
brought it ’ome. An’ what did it come to? Ah, un- 
certing things there is a many, but for sheer uncertingness 
of a desprit kind there’s nothin’ beats a nusbing.” She 
resumed her washing with a heavy groan. 

‘* Well, but you’re very happy with Green, aren’t you ?’ 
suggested I. 

‘**Green’s ’appy with me, you mean,” said Mrs. Green 
gloomily. ‘An’ so’e ought.- Ah, I studies ’im.” 

I gave that up too, hut before I could introduce 
another turn to the conversation Mrs. Green was struck 
by a new idea. She sat up and looked at me with 
interest. 

‘*An’ so Miss Mildred’s ’a’ beat you, Miss,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Two years younger nor you, ain’t she? 
Ah! two years makes a lot o’ differencé in looks, so it 
does. Well, we’ve often wondered in the village how it 
would be.” 

‘*] don’t want to marry,” said I. 

‘* An’ quite right, too, Miss,” said Mrs. Green approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ Never want what you can’t ’ave, an’ then you'll 
be ’appy.” 

‘* That’s not quite it,” I said uncertainly. 

‘Near enough, I expec’,” said Mrs. Green, still lost in 
thought. I relapsed once more. Further explanations 
seemed superfluous. 

‘* An’ where’ll they live?” she asked after a moment. 

**In London, I think,” said I. 


‘*Miss Mildred is going 
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‘* Ah! I know London,” said Mrs. Green with a 
‘Spent a ’ole day in it once, an’ come away wishin’ }y 
never gone.” 

‘Why ?” I asked. 

‘* That ruinous,” explained Mrs. Green shortly, 

Then, remembering her wrongs, sudden wrath flash 
in her eyes. ‘‘/ ain’t the one to grudge a penny when ['y 
out on a noliday,” she said emphatically, “‘ but the thi 
they chargis, an’ the pricis they harsks, is a scandal an’, 
shame, an’ so I upped an’ ses! /giveit’em! J wasg} 
afraid ; I expec’ there’s been a change in ¢had eatin’-’ouy 
hanyway, since J’ad my say in it.” 

‘* What was it they charged you so highly for?» 
said I. 

‘* Well, Miss,” said Mrs. Green, ‘‘I sees a litth 
eatin’-’ouse as I thinks would jus’ suit, an’ me bein’ fain 
through ’avin’ los’ my way four times alonger perlicema 
what never oughtn’t to have been perlicemen, they bei 
fools, an’ ’avin’ walked six miles on a nempty stummick, 
hin I goes an’ down I sets. Hup there come a young ma 
in a napring what wasn’t white no more whatever it ma 
’ave been when ’e firs’ dress ’isself. ‘ Meddim,’ ses 
perlite like, ‘what canI get cher?’ ses’e, ‘I'll takea neg 
to my tea, I thank you, young man,’ ses I, for I feltty 
want a little somethin’ solid in the hinside—‘ if so be youl 
let me know ’ow much it corstes,’ ses I, for I wasn’t goir 
to be ’ad by no young man, perlite or hunperlite, county 
or no country.” 

She stopped for breath, and damped the rising heat ¢ 
her ire by vigorous dabs with the hairy swab on cheeks 
and brow. 

‘* Presbiration,” she explained. ‘‘ But it ain’t nothis 
to the way it come a-startin’ when I discovered th 
dodges of that eatin’-’ouse. 

‘** What ‘ill it corst?’ ses I. ‘B'iled?’ ses’e. ‘Yes, 
ses I. ‘Thrippence,’ ses 'e. Which heggs was + 
corstin’ a shillin’ a dozen in the country, but town ‘es 
ain’t so proffilic as country ’ens, I've 'eard say. ‘I'll’ar 
it,’ ses I, heasy-like. But jus’ as 'e was a-goin’ orf]! 
remembers as ’ow a b’iled hegg might ride a bit ’eavy o 
the hinside, me ’avin’ still a long way to travil. Besides, 
ses I to myself, suppose they ’ard-boil it, ses I, my death 
it ’ill be, ses I, an’ yet there ain’t no sendin’ back a negg 
what's once been opened. Now a poached hegg, ses | to 
myself, you sees nakid before you, so to speak, ses I, aa 
if it ain't what it should be back it can go without n0 
committin’ of yourself in the way of a broken shell, ses I. 

‘*So, quick as you please—‘ Hi,’ I calls, an’ back 
come. ‘On sekon thoughts I'll ’ave it lightly poach, 
young man,’ ses I, ‘ seein’ as ’ow I’m none too strong in the 
hinside.’ ‘Fourpence,’ ses ’e. ‘What?’ ses I, wet 
loud. ‘ Thrippence b’iled, fourpence poach,’ ses ’e. ‘ Ho; 
ses I, an’ I felt the colour a-risin’—‘ Yo,’ ses 1—‘ but the 
same hegg, sir,’ I ses, ses I—‘ the same hegg, I suppose, 
sir?’ sesI. ‘Ho, yes, the same hegg, Meddim,’ ses’e, & 
soothin’ of me. Then I gets to me feet, an’ I gathers me 
things, an’ I looks ’im in the heye. ‘Ho, yes, the same 
hegg, Meddim,’ ses I sarcastic like, a-bowin’ perlite—s 
corsted you a penny ’apenny to start with at the mos’,’ sé 
I, a-gettin’ hangrier an’ hangrier as ’is meanness broke 
upon the min’. ‘ No,’ ses 1; ‘ chargis as is fair no womat 
never paid with a jyfuller smile nor what I’ve done all my 
life,’ ses I, ‘but put upon is what I never was, no, no 
never will be. Sence it’s the same hegg,’ ses I, wery kind 
like, ‘I suppose you ’as to charge hextry for a-shakio 
of the pan, sir?’ ses I. Then’e smile, an’ that done for 
me. I wasn’t a-talkin’ to give ’#m no pleasure, an’ $0 
showed ’im. ‘No, ¢hank you,’ I roars, wery loud a 
wery sudden, an’ ’e jump so, I knowed it give’im the stat 
I meant it to. ‘I'll see you poach firs’, you youlg 
swindler,’ ses I, and out I goes.” 

‘* Dear, dear,” said I sympathetically. 

«Dear, dear,’ it was,” said Mrs. Green forcibly 
dabbing at her face, ‘‘ an’ if Miss Mildred goes to live # 
London, you mark my words, an’ she the scatter- brail 
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she his, we'll ’ave er an’ ’er capting an’ Lord knows ’ow 
many little captings all a-comin’ "ome on us through the 
hank by sea courts afore the year is hout.” i 

«Do you mean the bankruptcy courts, Mrs. Green? 
| asked after a moment’s thought. 

«] means them courts what ses you needn’t pay your 
debts unless you wants to,” said Mrs. Green, meaningly, 
Which it seems to me no London folks could get along 
without em, if that's the way they’re swindled.” ; 

It took her some time to reduce her excitement. She 
returned violently to her washing, and I left her repeating, 
gith low groans of bitter contempt, “ Ho, yes, Meddim, 
the same hegg, ses ’e, thrippence b’iled, an’ fourpence 


poach.” CHRISTINA. 


WHEN JOHNSON CALLED 
A MEMORY 


I NEVER shall forget the day, 
Should I a hundred be, 

When, honouring my poor country cot, 
Sam Johnson called on me. 


His coat had once been clean, his shirt 
Had once been clean also ; 

His buttons, when they all were on, 
’Tis said, made quite a show. 


To play the host to such a man 
Did good unto my soul ; 

His stockings, had the holes been darned, 
Would not have shown a hole. 


He talked : my den Olympus seemed ; 
My head with pride was big ; 

And in his heat he called me rogue, 
Fanatic, dog, and Whig. 


And there (how happy I !) he sat, 
As homely as might be, 

And drank his cup—that is to say, 
His thirty cups of tea. 


We pace my garden ; plodding snails 
Upon my choicest feed. 

Said I, ‘‘ Whence come they?” ‘ By their wit,” 
Said he, ‘‘ from over Tweed.” 


The nightingale’s melodious note 
Arose, sweet breezes blew. 

“In Fleet Street we’ve delicious air,” 
Said he, ‘‘ and noises, too.” 


The candles placed (it pained me much— 
The shortness of his sight), 

He put his head too near the flame 
And set his wig alight. 


He snorted when the supper cloth 
Was laid ; like four he ate. 

Dropped wisdom freely from his mouth, 
Potato from his plate. 


To make the candles clearer burn 
He turned them upside down, 

And on the carpet dropped the grease, 
And on my wife’s new gown. 


She, honest soul! has virtues, too, 
I can’t bewail my lot, 

But literary, truth to say, 
She certainly is not. 


Well, well! That chair (he broke it), dear, 
As dust of gold shall be ; 
Nay, inches, sir, I’ve raised my chin 
Since Johnson called on me. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, 





COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


ALL my visitors turned up in the course of a week. I felt sure 
they would if I pre-paid replies to my telegrams of invitation. 
A reply-paid telegram always means that you must make up your 
mind quickly, and you cannot invent any sort of excuse that will 
“ wash” with a telegraph boy standing on your doorstep. It was 
a funny house party. When I think of the dreary ones I have 
endured in other people’s houses I feel more pleased than ever at 
my scratch one. I just asked people anyhow and they turned up 
anyhow. Maimie Vavasour arrived without her husband. “ You 
see, dear,” she explained, “ your wire was so urgent, I just packed 
up and came here as quick as I could. I couldn’t find Jack any- 
where, but I left a message for him in case he turned up during 
the week to tell him to come on.” The Vavasour ménage is 
eminently happy-go-lucky, and Jack’s temporary disappearances 
from Society have come to be looked on with leniency by everyone, 
including his wife, who, whatever her private feelings may be on 
the subject, never gives him away publicly. We were all quite 
aware of his whereabouts, and equally aware that when he chose 
to turn up again Maimie would be charmed to see him and never 
dream of asking awkward questions. In the meantime she flatly 
declines to sit at home and pine, and being as witty as she is 
cheerful she is in great request at house parties. She can talk on 
every conceivable subject, and even Carlton began to thaw under 
her intelligent treatment of the question of blighted turnips. He 
certainly was very cross to start with, but by degrees he began to 
cheer up, and finally got quite hilarious. The rest of the party 
consisted of Helena Grahame, who emancipated herself last year 
from her family and set up in acharming little flat in Mount Street. 
She has a certain amount of money of her own and consider- 
able unconventionality, and it is an understood thing that some- 
body proposes to her about once a fortnight. Nothing annoys her 
more than these symptoms of “idiocy,” as she describes it, on the 
part of her acquaintances ; but it seems to me she does not take 
much trouble to avoid the recurrence of these episodes. On this 
occasion “ Tony” Banbury was the victim far excellence, though 
all the others were more or less disturbed. Even Lord Kilderry, 
who as a Cabinet Minister gave an air of respectable stolidity to 
the party, forgot to write to his wife for two days, an omission 
which called forth a series of panic-stricken telegrams from 
Marienbad, where she was imbibing the waters. Geraldine Albury 
came from Cowes looking like a bedraggled crow, her mother’s 
position at Court having forced her to adopt mourning, and the 
tempestuous week having made sad havoc with the feathers and 
chiffons with which she persists in adorning herself. She is 
chronically in love with some altogether impossible person, or on 
the verge of adopting some new form of religious belief. At the 
age of eighteen she decided that Christianity was a failure and 
became a Zoroastrian, whatever that may be; but a few months 
ago she decided to abjure that in favour of Christian Science, to 
which she has endeavoured to convert us all. Besides Lord 
Kilderry and “ Tony” Banbury, Sir Bryan Congers and Captain 
Ingoldsby helped to “ make things hum,” as Carlton calls it. 
Breakfast in a country house being the most unholy affliction 
possible, I always make it a rule not to come down until every one 
else has finished. Relays of that unsociable meal go on from 9 
till 11, and every one comes and goes when he likes. Punctuality 
at breakfast, to my mind, is the worst of vices, and finds no place 
in the regulation of my ill-spent life, as my mother-in-law calls it. 
I further make a point of never worrying my guests with carefully 
arranged plans for their amusement which invariably tend to 
depress them. In fact,I am rarely visible myself before lunch. 
None of my guests would presume to invade my boudoir without a 
special invitation, and even if the house is full of visitors my 
correspondence has to be got through, and a thousand trifles claim 
the attention of the mistress of a large establishment. By lunch 
time I feel able to cope with the vagaries of my guests, and the 
afternoons we spend playing croquet, boating on the lake, or 
generally frivolling. Tea under the shady old elder is followed by 
perilous expeditions in “ Tony” Banbury’s new motor-car which he 
brought to stay, or those who do/not wish to risk their lives ride, 
bicycle, or drive as their fancy takes them. My experience is that, 
given plenty of opportunity for flirtation, nobody is ever bored. 
About eight o’clock we all congregate in the big hall, with its huge 
latticed windows, quaint armour, and wide oak staircase leading tothe 
gallery above. Everybody takes in whom they liketo dinner. There 
is not a dull person among us, and the conversation rattles on right 
merrily. Carlton is well brought up, and does not keep the men more 
than a quarter ofan hour in the dining-room ; and when they emerge 
and rejoin us they generally find we have hatched some deep plot 
for their discomfiture, and the evenings are not always conspicuous 
for the quiet expression“our governesses and parents brought us 
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up to believe was the first essential of polite society. Not that we 
bear-fight or smash the furniture, as is the fashion in some homes 
I know of. We are rowdy without being vulgar—or at any rate so 
we imagine. 

The Twelfth was celebrated with all due masculine excitement 
on the thirteenth, and the usual fussy preparations upset the poor 
things’ equanimity for days beforehand. Of course, they all shot 
worse than they had ever shot before, or so they tried to induce 
each other to believe, and they were all very sleepy and full of 
reminiscences after dinner. That is the worst of shooting parties ; 
they make men so unsociable. I cannot stand the creatures when 
they yawn. So whenever one begins I make him go and sit by 
himself in a deep recess in one of the windows, draw the curtains 
round him, and when he is sufficiently rested he is allowed to join 
the festivities again. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


THE Bishop of London has, with his usual acumen, emphasised 
the real difficulty : How is the Government to act without unfairness 
to foreign countries or endangering the safety of our fellow subjects 
abroad when our missionaries get into trouble? Characteristically 
the Bishop does not answer that question. But it is not uncommon 
for the inferior clergy to rush in where Bishops fear to tread. 
First, then, let me hazard the suggestion that : 

The English Government should stand for justice and common 
sense and not alone for revenge and intimidation. 

Each case of outrage must be carefully considered on its own 
merits ; outrage and murder must of course be punished, but 
extenuating circumstances and a margin for reasonable anger 
allowed. 

That would be justice. Poor Baron Ketteler, the murdered 
German Ambassador, pointed out the Chinese case for extenuating 
circumstances and justifiable anger. He remarked several 
months before he met his fate—to my friend, Ion Perdicaris : 
“‘The missionaries as a rule do not come into contact with the 
better classes of Chinese, and an attempt on the part of the French 
to claim Mandarin rank for their missionary Bishop was, as we 
know, bitterly resented. The Chinese converts are too often 
defalcating trustees—debtors, scamps, who get themselves by 
professing Christianity out of the jurisdiction of the native courts, 
and under the zgis of the missionary, who procures for them 
Consular protection as Christian converts. Thus theynot onlyevade 
justice with brazen effrontery, but (as the Christian convert—like the 
Chinese Emperor—cannot lie) cantrive to push their fraudulent 
claims and get them backed by Consular authority. Robbery is thus 
committed and Chinese public opinion incensed against the 
Christians.” 

Many missionaries are poorly enough equipped for their pre- 
paganda ; not only are they ignorant of the ancient philosophy or 
the actual religions (Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism) of 
China, which contain a developed philosophy of spiritualism and 
theosophy which we Westerns are only now slowly rediscovering 
and trying to weld into our Christianity, but their sacred books 
are full of precepts identical with Christian morality. It is true 
they do not obey them—neither do we—but the way to convert 
them and gradually lead them to Christ is to go and live blame- 
lfessly amongst them and keep the beautiful precepts of Confucius, 
Laotzee and Meng Fsu, and practise the noble philanthropy of 
Buddha, instead of exposing coloured prints of Chinese ancestors— 
who are most revered—writhing in the flames of Hell. 

The Chinese do not object to Christianity—one religion more 
or less makes very little difference to them—many of them profess 
at least three all at once quite honestly ; they even compliment 
each other on differences of religious opinion ; but when we set up 
Christianity as a religion which is to supersede all others, and 
display in their midst the spectacle of Catholics, Protestants, 
Anglicans, and Nonconformists, all of them quarrelling as to what 
Christianity really is, and then in the name of Christianity set about 
supporting thieves and defaulters against the native Courts, the 
Chinese are apt to say, “‘ We don’t mind your believing anything you 
like ; it is true we cannot discover any more than you appear to be 
able to do what your Christianity really is, as you all denounce each 
other ; but if it is a religion which protects criminals, robs innocent 
people, cheats in commerce, and commends our most revered 
ancestors and our most holy prophets and teachers to everlasting 
fire, we had rather you kept it to yourselves.” 

I repeat, then, my humble advice to the Government is that 
every act of persecution must be considered on its own merits, 
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and decided by justice and common sense, extenuating 
stances and a liberal margin for reasonable anger being allowed, 

I would draw a wide distinction between attempts to 
Jews, Mahommedans, Hindus, and Chinese—all of them 
senting ancient civilisation, without which European Civilisatig 
and religion would never have existed at all—and “ those 
of civilisation,” as Tyler calls them—the savages—whether 
in Africa, the South Sea Islands, or elsewhere. Christianity ther 
means the first rudiments of civilisation, and no one who hy 
visjted any of those parts of the earth, as I have, can doubt 
the devoted lives and rudimentary instruction of the Christi 
missionaries have wrought miracles amongst people once give 
over to cannibalism and internecine slaughter. No one can knoy 
anything personally of the work of Selwyn, Patterson, and Moy, 
gomery in Melanesia and come to any other conclusion. 

But I am dead against missions to the Jews (which, of 
must always be absurd as long as we are indebted to them for th 
whole literature upon which our religion is based), missions to th. 
Hindus, Mahommedans, and Chinese, kept up by societies in th 
Mother-country. No ; let us go out there and spread our religig 
along with our machinery, our principles of government, oy 
habits of life, and let us take care that all are of good quality, | 
is only when our light shines before men, and they see our good 
works, that they will glorify our Father and want to know mor 
about Him. Then we shall be able to tell them without offence, 

Foreign missions to foreign civilisations must spread from 
foreign centres. 

We must create a demand for our religion as we have done for 
our calico, because it is superior in quality ; when the calico js 
found to wear and wash no better or worse than the native artick, 
it will be dropped or boycotted, and so it will be with our religion, 

Of course, I am quite aware of the great ability and nobk 
devotion of individual missionaries, of the benefits they have 
conferred (generally in spite of their marching orders) especially 
in times of plague, pestilence, and famine in many lands 
In my voyage round the world in 1894-5, I was led to modify 
greatly to the advantage of many missions some harsh opinions 
which I had once entertained. Besides, Sir, my sympathies and 
family tradition are all in a missionary direction. At this moment 
I have in my dining-room the idol of the Tahiti Islanders sent by 
King Pomare to my grandfather, together with the cocoanut-il 
cruse which anointed his Majesty’s predecessors for one hundred 
years. 

Have I not all the MS. mission journals of that ideal mission 
to the South Seas organised by my grandfather, the Rev. Dr 
Thomas Haweis, Rector of Aldwinkle, founder of the London 
Missionary Society, and chaplain and trustee to the celebrated 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon? Have I not heaps of her lady- 
ship’s correspondence on the subject? Havel not sailed on the 
track of the ship Du/f, the first purely missionary ship that ever 
sailed those Melanesian waters? Is not one of the Fiji Islands 
called “ Haweis” Island after my grandfather? Was not the first 
missionary vessel ever built by a heathen potentate (King Pomart) 
called the Hawe7s? Have I not written with emotion and admira 
tion in Vol. II. of “Travel and Talk” the wondrous tale of evat- 
gelisation of the South Sea Isles from original contemporary 
MSS. in my possession only? 

No, Sir, I am not a scoffer at missions. Although my training 
was Puseyite, my instincts are all Evangelical, and my family 
traditions are missionary. I do not speak without knowledge, but 
my deep conviction is that neither commerce nor money nor even 
superior sanitation and refinement or the prestige of the British 
Power alone will bring about the Reign of Christ. The Christiaa 
religion can only spread properly from the Christian life—the lives 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen—in China, not from the Christiaa 
dogma, nor the Christian machinery, the Christian calico, or evéa 
the Christian bayonet. 

H. R. HAwEIS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James, Marylebone. 
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NEW LEAVES 


London; Thursday 


are those who avoid Science as dangerous to the beautiful 
s of Nature. That is a grave mistake. Science merely 
giscovers that the door which was thought to open into a richly 
fymished but circumscribed apartment is really set in front of an 
path offering inexhaustible variety to the curious ear and 
| utter what may sound like a platitude to encourage even 
the fanciful reader—the Meynellian reader to whom poplars are 
salient everywhere and full of replies”—in the perusal of Our 
forests and Woodlands (1). On one side it is, in sooth, a book for 
jimber-merchants. A poet may shudder to read of an oak, aged 
160, being at its “ financial maturity,” as though such dignity and 
magnificence were but so many gates or so much wainscoting in 
enbryo. To one who has had friendship with trees the suggestion 
that it might be advantageous to bark oaks in this country before 
they are felled, to skin them alive, to use Cobbett’s phrase, savours 
ofcriminality. It is sad to find that one’s love of elms in hedge- 
ws is an esthetic weakness. But it appears that their roots 
have an imperialistic tendency towards expansion which is awk- 
yard for farmers. ‘ Last spring,” says Dr. Nisbet, “in Hereford- 
sire, 1 saw elm root-strands interfering so much with the work 
ofthe plough that they had to be hacked through, and this even 
atadistance of thirty-five yards from where the tree stood.” Ash 
_think of it, ye folk-lorists !—“ is at the present moment one of 
the most profitable trees that can be grown.” “In some places as 
much as £15 an acre is, I have been recently informed, obtained 
for ash-shoots cut for walking-sticks and umbrella handles.” The 
forester has learned that birch and aspen make capital nurses to 
ak, ash, &c., “in places where they are likely to be nipped and 
damaged by late frosts in spring,” but it appears that the unfortu- 
nate nurses must be destroyed for the sake of their young charges 
when the period of service is over. Spruce is another tree with a 
“mission,” a mission which it should fulfil “much more largely” 
“than at present.” “It forms one of the very best shelter. 
telts or wind-mantles along the unprotected edges of woods 
and plantations exposed to the exhausting effects of winds. 
Along all such a couple of rows of spruce should be planted, 
ad never trimmed or lopped.” But our author sets his 
fice firmly against inutilities. ‘Still less [than wild cherry 
ic] in their proper place are the chiefest glory of English 
hedgerows and lane-sides, the wild roses, blackberries, and 
mspberries, the trailing honeysuckle or woodbine, the wild 
cematis .. . . and all the many lovely wild plants that make our 
sand fairer than any other country. . . . Clean, well-kept hedge- 
rows should show but a small proportion of weeds of this sort.” 
The editors of the “Haddon Hall Library,” wherein this volume 
appears, accept this inexorable pronouncement calmly, but they 
bridle up in a footnote when Dr. Nisbet remarks that “ fair ‘law’ ” 
isnot given to the game “in battue shooting and grouse-driving.” 
The volume has some pretty photogravures, and evinces a real 
appreciation for “the points” of Nature. I am sorry to put it a 
litle vulgarly ; what I mean to convey is that the eye which Dr. 
Nsbet bestows on Nature is similar in sagacity to that which a 
tainer bestows on a horse. And, after all, he teaches us more 
about the forest than the perfect poet to whom it is 





“ A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel has morning for priest.” 


We may be sure that “Nemo,” the author of Zhe Making of 
Europe (2), is innocent of those lines. After a succinct description 
the Sphinx, he remarks : “The whole monument is 125 feet 
lng—that is, about the length of two cricket pitches.” Surely we 

ve here an artist in the prosaic? But it is no fool for all that. 
“The Making of Europe” is an admirable attempt to sketch the 
tistory and present geographical situation of the countries of that 
Continent, including the “maiden immortal.” Although there are 
adications that “ Nemo” addresses himself to children, the book 
‘ontains not a little stimulating suggestion and criticism. How 
ie it is that Italy has “brought herself to the verge of ruin” 
se “she has played at being a Great Power,” because 

he has been busy qualifying herself for her place in 
te Triple Alliance, because, to use “ Nemo’s” epigram, “she 

} been governed in the interests of Germany.” France is 

to fortify her Belgian frontier. It is proposed that the 
Prades should be surrendered by Turkey to Greece: “they 
tught very easily be made a playground of Europe” and would 
Yield a splendid revenue to the central authority at Athens .. . 
relieving the poorer districts of the mainland.” “C'est 
magnifique” ; but—is it Justice? “Nemo” has a keen relish for 


“at kind of romance which may be termed re-colouring the map. 


book seems to me just the thing to stimulate a taste for 
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politics in the young. It has no index, but it has side-notes, and 
as each nation is treated separately one knows where to look for 
what one wants. 
* Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit,” 


said the late Laureate sternly, and it has always seemed to me 
that if it is as deep as it is alleged to be, it ought not to be so 
susceptible to vexation. However that may be,I do not think 
that Fi/zjames (3) will vex any poet’s mind, Fitzjames was a 
poet. For bluffness of talk he reminds. me of Rossetti in his 
letters to Allingham ; his love of athletics suggests Mr. George 
Meredith. He is never quoted, but his man Johnson knew but 
three literary authorities, the Bible, Shakespeare, and Fitzjames. 
Fitzjames wins the heart of an artist who is engaged to the 
shoddiest type of the incipient R.A. “ ‘Don’t croak, you little 
devil!’ he called back. And Ruth rejoiced that she was still on 
such good terms with him.” Ruth was easily pleased ; but for all 
that she told him a perfectly unnecessary lie, apparently with the 
intention of getting rid of him. One chafes at an impossible 
dinner party, where a millionaire jerks “his fat thumb at his 
beautiful wife,” and says, “Hark at my Milly! Isn’t that laugh 
music?” and, anon, “Damn this cough! My dear, excuse 
me——” and other pathetic things. When will writers discover 
that nothing is more absurd than pathos dragged in by the scruff 
of its neck? But “ Fitzjames” contains some clever writing, this 
epigram for instance: “ Without the passing of things we should 
all die Vandals.” 

Mr. Hornung apparently completes a baker's dozen of story- 
books with Zhe Belle of Toorak (4). He knows the Victorian 
bush, and is altogether a good type of the man who mixes good 
authentic local colour with fictional melodrama. When the 
reader has forgotten that the heroine rode out at dead of night to 
hold colloquy with an escaped convict he will remember the 
terrible Blind Man’s Block, with its ten miles of flat, waterless 
scrub between fence and fence. He will remember the black 
fellow, employed to hunt the convict, who “spotted that the tracks 
were not made by the man to whom the boots belonged.” As for 
the heroine, she will vaguely figure in his mind as a dear girl, who 
for the greater part of the book was in a temper, and whose 
“teeth were white as the wing of the sulphur-crested cockatoo.” 
Mr. Hornung, it will be noticed, has nobly risen above the custom 
(so old that it was satirised in an illustration published as long ago 
as 1653) of endowing heroines with teeth like pearls. W. H. 


London: Dent. 7s, 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


(1) “ Our Forests and Woodlands.” By John Nisbet. 
(2) ‘‘ The Making of Europe.” By ‘‘ Nemo.” London: Nelson. 
(3) “ Fitzjames.” By Lilian Street. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
(4) “‘ The Belle of Toorak.” By E. W. Hornung. 3s. €d. 


REVIEWS 


THE HUNDRED DAYS 


“The Campaign of 1815.” By William O’Connor Morris. 
London: Richards. 12s. 6d. 


THE object of Judge O’Connor Morris, in adding yet another 
work to the vast library on the Waterloo campaign, is to “com- 
bine a succinct but complete narrative with a careful running 
commentary on the military operations, and thus to satisfy the 
requirements of the general reader and of the real and scientific 
student of war.” So far as the general reader is concerned, we 
may at once state that he will find in this book an admirably clear 
account of Napoleon’s marvellous concentration of a great army 
upon Belgium, and of the equally marvellous defeat of that army 
at the moment when the genius of its general believed that victory 
was certain. Judge O’Connor Morris has before this book proved 
that he is of the chosen few who can make strategy clear and 
tactics plain, he is learned in the history of war, and devoted to the 
rigour of the game. His effort to be absolutely impartial is 
conscientiously made, and it is more successful than that of 
most Waterloo writers, but it is evident from start to finish 
that he is of Napoleon’s subjects and servants. The Titanic 
genius of the greatest commander the modern world has known 
fascinates his judgment; the blunders of Wellington or Bliicher 
are blunders, and there is no more to be said ; but when Napoleon 
errs a miracle has happened, and it must be curiously studied, and 
if possible explained. This, after all, makes the book more 
interesting, and the writer's capacity in dealing with strategy is 
most clearly shown by his insight into Napoleon’s scheme, both in 
its general outline and in the occasional changes of its detailed 
movements. On the other hand, while Wellington’s moral 


qualities, his coolness, tenacity, and absolute command, receive 
their proper eulogy, little interest is shown in the reason of his 
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miscalculations and mistakes. In a word, Judge O’Connor Morris 
is of that numerous and learned school which holds that, accord- 
ing to the proper principles of war, Wellington should have been 
soundly beaten. The rules of the game demanded that result, and 
but for the fighting qualities of the British infantry the proper 
result would have been obtained. It was the common soldier who 
so rudely disturbed the calculations of strategy. 

The reflection that always follows the study of this campaign 
is that mere luck must play a large part in the decisions of war. 
The absolute certainty of science can never be attained, though 
Moltke approximated thereto in his invasion of France. Luck 
favoured the allies during the hundred days. Wellington 
misconceived Napoleon’s plans, and expected an attack on 
his right. The centre of the long line held by the allies was 
weakly held, their forces were widely scattered, and it is 
morally certain that, but for Ney’s hesitations at Quatre Bras, the 
small English force available at that point when fighting com- 
menced would have been scattered, and the Prussian army at 
Ligny would have been destroyed. Ney failed at Quatre Bras, 
and Napoleon failed to crush the Prussians at Ligny, and failed 
also to make an early attack on Wellington at Quatre Bras on 
the following morning. From that moment Wellington was able 
to retrieve the mistake he had made in anticipating an attack upon 
his right, and to concentrate nearly his whole army at Waterloo, 
the position he had selected for battle. Judge O’Connor Morris 
is very severe on Wellington and Bliicher for scattering their 
forces, but he hardly does justice to their difficulties. Wellington 
was compelled to guard against any attempt to cut him off from 
his base at Ostend—the plan of attack he always contended that 
Napoleon should have adopted—while Bliicher on the other hand 
depended on Namur as his base. Until Napoleon definitely 
revealed his plan, it was dangerous for the allies to concentrate. 

Having lost, on the 16th, through the fault of Ney, the com- 
manding advantage he deserved, Napoleon wasted valuable time 
on the 17th, in all probability through ill-health, as our author 
shows, but quickly overtook Wellington. He had despatched 
Grouchy to watch the retreating Prussians, and to prevent their 
junction with Wellington, but the Prussians had fourteen hours 
start, and the failure to pursue them after Ligny was the root cause 
of the defeat at Waterloo. On the eternal problem of Grouchy, 
Judge O’Connor Morris holds that the junction of the Prussians 
with Wellington could have been prevented, and he advances 
many arguments to sustain his judgment. “The Prussian march 
from £Wavre to Waterloo was ill-directed, irresolute, and 
dangerously delayed.” If the Prussians had not arrived, Wel- 
lington must have been defeated. We may sum up the writer’s 
conclusions in his own words. 


The campaign might have been brought to an end at 
Ligny. Gneisenau’s march to,Wavre was a bad half-measure, 
which increased the distance between the allied armies ; the 
Duke ought not to have left a great detachment at Hal and 
Tubize, and weakened his army at the decisive point. He 
ought not to have offered battle on the eighteenth ; the flank 
march from Wavre ought to have failed—nay, proved 
disastrous. Bliicher and Wellington, instead of running 
enormous and unnecessary risks, ought to have fallen behind 
Brussels, and thus have baffled their enemy, and made their 
ultimate success certain. 


Without expressing agreement with all his strong convictions, 
we may thank Judge O’Connor Morris for an admirably reasoned 
and vivid study of a great and fascinating campaign. 


THE MEDIAZVAL CHURCH 


“ The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” 
By W. W. Capes, M.A. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is the third instalment of the English Church History in 
seven volumes which Messrs. Macmillan are bringing out under 
the general editorship of the Dean of Winchester and Mr. William 
Hunt. There is a twofold reason for giving this series a hearty 
welcome. Its intrinsic worth is considerable. Each of the writers 
to whom a share in it has been entrusted is a specialist in the 
period with which he has to deal. Again, if, in spite of the numerous 
Church histories recently published, it is possible to produce a 
work on this scale with a prospect of commercial success, we are 
justified in believing that a vastly increased interest in the story 
of the Church is being felt by the English people. 

The period covered by this volume, though strangely lacking 
in names of the first importance, constitutes what was perhaps the 
most picturesque epoch in the history of the English Church. 
Never were our buildings more beautiful, never were its services 
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conducted in them more frequent, splendid, and ornate. yy, 
too, was the Church more truly national than she was jn 
fourteenth century. The power of the Papacy was b 

Pope himself, banished to Avignon, and in strict subjection to the 
French king, possessed no real authority in England. Only after 
the Council of Constance in 1414 did the influence of Rome begin 
to be felt again in this country. 

Canon Capes’ method is rather to describe the period ing 
series of brilliant essays than to give a strictly consecutive Narra. 
tive of events. While lessening its usefulness as a text-book, 
plan undoubtedly makes the volume far more palatable to th 
general reader. The chapters on the Clergy and Parish Life, on 
the Monasteries, Friars, and Pilgrims, and the closing essay op 
the influence of the Church on social life, are quite delightfy) 
reading, full of quaint anecdotes and records which Canon C 
has unearthed among contemporary chronicles. Personally, we 
think that he is a little too eulogistic in his appreciation of the 
Friars. No doubt, as he points out, many of the descriptions tha 
we have of them were penned by unfriendly hands. But there js 
hardly one writer of the fourteenth or fifteenth century—indeed, 
we do not know of one—who does not describe the friar as 
mixture of cunning, rapacity, and vice. The friar of those days 
was too often the exact counterpart of the modern tramp. To dog 
the frock was an easy way for anyone averse from honest work to 
secure food. He wandered along the high road, calling at each 
house, extorting money from the ignorant by the threat of his 
curse, from the superstitious by the promise of his blessing. Un- 
like the monk, the friar was under no discipline. There was 
nothing to prevent any idle ruffian from adopting the career, and 
most idle ruffians, one suspects, were not slow to do so. 

The chapter on Wyclif is interesting. The more closely we 
study his life, the more evident it becomes that his socialistic 
views were the real cause of the attack directed against him andhis 
followers. He repudiated the official definition of Transubstantia- 
tion merely on philosophical grounds, on the exact use in it of the 
terms “accident” and “substance.” Scholastic disputes of this 
kind were common enough. They were really not more than 
intellectual diversions ; neither Wyclif nor anyone else dreamt of 
denying the doctrine of the Real Presence. But his excursion into 
the field of speculative theology gave his opponents the handle 
they wanted. At all costs it was necessary to silence a man whose 
communistic teaching had occasioned riots already, and might 
lead to worse before long. Therefore, on the pretext of his 
Eucharistic theories, let him be branded as a heretic, and his 
influence with the superstitious classes would be greatly weakened. 

There are a number of other points in Canon Capes’ book 
upon which the temptation to dwell is strong, but we must be con- 
tent to thank him for a very admirable piece of work, and to hope 
that the remaining volumes of this series may attain to the same 
high level of excellence. 


LIBERALISM AND WATER 


“Liberalism and the Empire.” Three Essays by Francis W. 
Hirst, Gilbert Murray, and J. L. Hammond. London: R 
Brimley Johnson. 


HERE are collected all the half-truths and some of the whole 
truths which go to make up the case for pro-Boerism and Little 
Englandism, and the plea that Liberalism, rightly understood, is, 
and always has been, on the side of the angels. There is a Lady 
Brenda in one of Marion Crawford’s books who, “ having deter 
mined @ friori what she intended to believe, thought any argument 
good enough to support that of which she was already convinced.” 
And so we have here the familiar facts of our increase of e 
penditure, our recent wars, and our relations with subject 
peoples made to do duty in the orthodox way as evidence 
to support the theory that we are a wicked race, exploited 
by financiers, corrupted by the greed of territory, and om 
the verge of ruin from extravagance. From this fate we 
are taught that it is the mission of Liberalism to deliver 
us, and the authority of Fox and Gladstone and John Morley is 
invoked to show that this has been the Liberal tradition. The 
weight of the argument is directed rather against those who are 

the same household than against the ancient enemy. But the real 
villain of the piece is Cecil Rhodes. Not many pages pas 
without the introduction of his name. King Charles’s head itself 
was never more obtrusive. The Raid, of course, is much ® 
evidence. This is how it is described in the preface :—“ Com 
spirators, backed by a Prime Minister, invaded the Transvaal i 
time of peace, and ‘ried fo assassinate the Boers in that 
sleep.” As history the passage may be faulty; as a revele- 
tion of temper it is illuminating. The most amusing pat 
of the book—if it be proper to deem anything amusing ® 
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so strenuous an indictment—is where one of the writers quotes 
Mr. Gladstone in explanation of Mr. Gladstone as quoted by 
the Daily News. The intention is to show that he was not an 
Imperialist, but hated Imperialism and all its ways. Now Mr. 
Gladstone was a great man and had many notable qualities, not 
the least remarkable of which was his breadth of view and the 
many sides of a subject which presented themselves to him. He 
had a long public life, and found it necessary to meet many and 
various difficulties of statesmanship. The consequence is that you 
might find in his spoken utterances justification for almost any 
conceivably Liberal proposition or policy. We must admit, how- 
ever, that the quotations favoured by the Daily News, showing a 
large and just conception of our mission abroad, are much more 
the expression of his mind and temper upon foreign policy than 
those adduced in this volume. A more convincing method would 
be to take Mr. Gladstone’s official acts as Liberal Prime 
Minister. There has always been within the Liberal Party 
men who have stood up for ideals, and there are such men 
sti. But in regard to Empire, the official Liberal tradition 
js pretty much the Tory tradition, and necessarily so, for 
we must keep faith with the world, and the Government of one 

does not make a practice of upsetting the treaties,.or under- 
standings, made or accepted by another. Lord Kimberley made 
aspeech not very many months ago which showed that in the 
process of swelling the Empire it had been his duty under Mr. 
Gladstone to add vast territories to the dominions of the Queen. 
We hold no brief for or against Liberalism, beyond seeing that in 
the interests of political history it is not misrepresented. There is 
nothing truer in the world than this, that it is only in so far as it 
has spoken for the more robust and expansive side of our people, 
that ithas ever held, or ever will hold, place or power. These 
anemic and academic essays do not do it justice. There is need 
for warning, but warning that shows no conception of the practical 
side of statesmanship, that is inflamed with small suspicions, that 
is the outcome of an imperfect sense of perspective, can have no 
weight, 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


“The Transition Period.” By G. Gregory Smith. London and 
Edinburgh. Blackwood. 5s. 


THE very title of Mr. Gregory’s Smith’s book suggests a difficult 
task, In the first place, the division of literary history into periods 
must always be more or less arbitrary and, under the most favour- 
able conditions, it is hardly possible to avoid a certain amount of 
repetition. For Mr. Gregory Smith the conditions have been very 
much the 1everse of favourable, since some of his authors have 
been already discussed in a volume of this series which appeared 
out of its due order. Moreover, as the fifteenth century is not 
overwhelmingly rich in masterpieces of the first importance, there 
isa temptation to look before and after, to overstep the strict 
bounds of time, to include Froissart on the one side and Sir David 
Lyndsay on the other. And, as was perfectly natural, Mr. Gregory 
Smith has yielded to it, and so the chronological scheme falls to 
pieces. Again, it is not in the nature of things that any one 
writer should speak with equal authority of the “ Kingis Quair,” 
the “Morgante Maggiore,” the “ Morte d’Arthur,” and “Frau 
Jutta.” Lastly, Mr. Gregory Smith suffers from having to work 
on too small a scale. This is unfortunate for both him and his 
teaders, He has a good first-hand acquaintance with many of his 
authors and, in other cases, he has consulted the best guides, so 
that his critical judgments are intelligent, searching, and trust- 
worthy. It is not very easy to say anything new of Charles 
Orléans, of Villon, and of Skelton ; yet Mr. Smith contrives to 
put each of these in a new light, to fix their historical place, and in 
a really admirable chapter on the rise and development of the 
ballads in Scotland, Germany, Italy, and Spain, he makes a 
valuable contribution to knowledge. But, through no fault of his 
own, his summaries are often breathless and, in the middle of an 
interesting survey, the pressure on his space compels him to break 
off suddenly, and to hurry on to another country and a new topic. 
This produces an unsatisfactory effect of scrappiness which at last 

omes irritating, and the annoyance is increased by certain lapses 
of taste, such as a reference to “historical bluff,” a description 
of Collenucio as “a pagan down on his luck,” and a rather far- 
fetched allusion to the “ Hunting of the Snark” in connection with 
Dunbar’s “ Complaint.” 

These excursions into slang and affectation are, however, not 
verycommon. Mr. Gregory Smith usually writes in the simple, 
Workmanlike style suitable to his subject, and he gives the facts 
with such commendable accuracy that we have the less hesitation 
M pointing out one or two slips. Thus on p. 165 the “Danza 

la Muerte” is correctly described as anonymous, while on 
P. 145 it is referred to Rabbi Santo, who was certainly dead before 
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the “Danza” was written. It is surely putting the matter too 
dogmatically to say that Politian discovered the true harmony of 
the octave stanza: the available evidence goes to show that he 
was anticipated by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the “ Selve d’Amore.” 
The birth and death dates of Belcari and of Manetti are un- 
fortunately omitted. Baena is described (p. 152) as a Jewish 
convert, though there is no good reason for thinking that he was 
anything of the sort. The verses of Ferrant Manuel are much 
too vague to be convincing. Doubtless Mr. Gregory Smith has 
been misled by the printed preface to the “Cancionero,” where 
“el judino Johan Alfon de Baena” is mentioned. /udino is 
certainly not Spanish, and it does not appear to be sense. A 
glance at the facsimile bound up with the “Cancionero” shows 
that the word in the manuscript is y#dino (=indignus). As the 
mistake is almost always reproduced whenever Baena’s name 
occurs, it might be well to revise the passage when a second 
edition of this useful and interesting book is printed. It is, 
perhaps, the best of the series to which it belongs. 


LOVE IN FRISCO 


“Blix: a Love Idyll.” 
Richards. 35. 6d. 


LITERARY London, suffocating under the pot-boiler, is always 
grateful for the relief afforded by a novel that seems to be written 
because the author was too happy to be silent. Such is the case 
with “ Blix.” The heroine named in the title offends the fine 
shades. For instance, when Condy, her lover, gets “the hic- 
coughs from drinking his tea too fast,” she grows “ faint and weak 
with laughter.” Her moral sense, too, is not of the keenest, or 
she would not be discovered composing a bogus message with the 
intention of frightening a stranger out of a restaurant where his 
presence is inconvenient for her. But she is nineteen. To Mr. 
Norris’s credit be it said that she captivates the reader by some- 
thing more than her youth and her physical charms. Fond of 
pranks as she is, her heart is a wise as well as a tender one. 
Though neither passionate nor elusive, she has no insipidity. She 
is quick to see a point in literature, quick to throw out the sugges- 
tion by which a capital story may be turned into a fine one. She 
has the unconstraint of the unchaperoned American girl. She 
chatters deliciously. She justifies the English novel, if ever maid 
could, for leaving off on the threshold of marriage. One lingers 
over her idyll—an idyll of two as are all the sweetest idylls—half 
wondering why there is such poetry in it. 

For, to our thinking, Condy is a very trying person to figure in 
an idyll. He has the awful noisiness that, perhaps unjustly, we 
associate with American journalism. His emotions find vent in 
shouting, in banging the table, and in playing the banjo and the 
mouth-organ. His table manners have been illustrated ; they are 
matched by a harmless but distressing bluntness of conversation. 
Of worse habits he was cured by Blix. He had his talent—he 
could write ; and when he did a good thing his pleasure found 
expression in such a phrase as “ Bully, bully! Its a corker” ; 
while if he did a bad one he would say, “ Simple drivel. .. . I wonder 
if I amount to a hill of beans.” But he had the grace of love, 
and when the idea of separation from Blix was presented to him 
he even flouted his own masterpiece. ‘O, bother that !” he said. 
“‘] don’t care whether they take it or not. How long now is it 
before you go, Blix?” He had already found out the great secret. 


By Frank Norris. London: Grant 


Every hour was one glad effervescence Life was 
better than literature. To live was better than to read; one 
live human being was better than ten thousand Shakespeares ; 
an act was better than a thought. Why, just to love Blix, to 
be with her... to have the touch of her elbow as they 
walked was better than the best story, the greatest novel he 
could ever hope to write. 


It is pleasant to read of such feelings thrilling the mind of a citizen 
of San Francisco, to have one’s eyes diverted from the bowie-knife 
and one’s nose from the sickly smell of opium, and at parting to 
see nothing of the “hells”—so dear to lovers of literary curry— 
but, under the influence of the enormous egoism of two lovers, the 
sunset, and naught besides. 


The whole world, the three great spaces of sea and land 
and sky, were incarnadined with the glory of it. The ocean 
floor was a blinding red radiance, the hills were amethyst, the 
sky one gigantic opal, and they two seemed poised in the 
midst of all the chaotic glory of a primitive world. 


Let them seem ; and, as for the world, it always is a primitive 
world for such as these. How easily do human beings become 
intense! Two such practical jokers as Blix and Condy are not 
often seen, yet must they be absorbed into the poetry of the 
universe at the one ineffable moment which, as the reader will 
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suspect, finds Mr. Norris, in the telling, more rhythmical than 
veracious. To sum up, Mr. Norris has written a charming book. 
Here and there palpable artifice glares at us; but the human 
nature of the book survives juxtaposition with technical flaws. Go 
salmon-fishing with Blix and Condy ; go with them to chat with 
the old salt ; drink tea with them in the Chinese quarter—you will 
return refreshed. 


THE BOWERY AND THE ACADEMY 
“‘ Bowery Tales.” By Stephen Crane. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


THIS volume consists of two stories by Mr. Crane, “ George’s 
Mother” and “ Maggie,” which appear to have been published as 
early as 1896, and they both deal in a frankly realistic manner 
with the Whitechapel kind of life of New York. The pictures are 
vigorously painted, but we are inclined to think that Mr. Crane 
would have obtained an even stronger effect if his colours had 
been a little more subdued. The story entitled ‘“George’s 
Mother” is rather a story about George than his mother, and 
points, without any subtle deflections, an obvious moral. Certainly 
the fatal influence of evil companions, the lingering consequences 
of that first glass of ale, as it were, have never been brought more 
powerfully home. “Maggie” is a sentimental tragedy of low life, 
the commonplace tragedy of betrayal and desertion, but raised 
above the commonplace by a treatment which makes no con- 
cessions to sentiment, by an artistry which is altogether convincing. 
Both these stories go to show that in the death of Mr. Crane we 
have lost a writer of great promise, and in one of the stories a 
writer of achievement. 


“The Crimson Weed.” 
Duckworth. 6s. 


The Countess Maria Rabucca, daughter of one of the noblest 
and most exclusive houses in Italy, a lovely and remarkable person, 
becomes possessed by an unhappy passion for Gilbert Otway, a 
mediocrity who paints pictures which find an honourable place at 
the Royal Academy. She elopes with him, and the artist in a 
wonderfully short space of time finds it difficult to live up to the 
idealistic pitch of Maria’s fiery Italian temperament, and yearns 
for the less embarrassing joys of his domestic hearth and budding 
offspring at home. On some pretext Gilbert leaves Maria at 
Fontegioia and never returns, and in the course of time a boy is 
born into the world. Years elapse, and the boy becomes a young 
man in a bank, a poetical, petulant fellow, with quite mistaken 
ideas as to his parentage. Presently the truth is revealed to him, 
and changes the whole current of his nature. The wild adoration 
which instantly possesses him for his mother is only equalled in 
violence by the contempt and hatred in which he holds his father, 
now a baronet and President of the Royal Academy. “ Revenge 
is a kind of wild justice,” and Luke’s pathological state of mind is 
developed with so much acuteness that the reader is only mildly 
shocked at the two attempts which the young man makes on his 
father’s life. The death of the President, for which he is morally 
responsible, increases rather than diminishes the tension on his 
overwrought mood, which tends for a time more definitely towards 
insanity. Still, the story closes on a most hopeful note at Fontegioia, 
where with his mother he is beginning “to build up a life which 
depends on work for its happiness.” For the matter of Mr. St. 
John’s story we care but little, but there can be no doubt about 
the excellence with which it is told. But—may we ask in paren- 
thesis—is it not a little beside the mark to take the President of 
the Royal Academy for one’s villain? Mr. St. John does not wish, 
we are sure, to produce a skeleton from anybody's cupboard ; but 
P.R.A.’s are few and far between, and might not some curious 
mpertinent ask—quite inexcusably, of course—“ Which ?” 


By Christopher St. John. London: 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Daily Mail has a way of running the Zimes very hard. 
The Zimes printed “ Recessional,” the Daily Mail followed sooner 
or later with “ The Absent-minded Beggar.” The 7imes, too, pub- 
lished the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” on the instalment system ; 
now it is the Daily Mail’s turn with that same encyclopzedia and 
that same system. Readers of the Dai/y Mai/, and for that matter 
the public at large, may have the twenty-five volumes of the 
“ Encyclopzedia Britannica” dumped promptly on their doorstep by 
paying in the way of a deposit on account the price of a bad novel, 
namely, five shillings. This is Harmsworth and five shillings- 
worth in their very latest aspects. The other week we were told 
by certain retailers of journalistic trifles that Messrs. Harms- 
worth had several important projects on the way. The “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” idea is, of course, one of them, and there are 
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others to follow. We have the best of authority for Stating, hop. 
ever, that the others do not include the high-class j 
weekly prophesied by the afore-mentioned eminent Pickers-up 


journalistic trifles. 


In view of the pathetic trouble which publishers have over g¢ 
titles a correspondent suggests that authors should 
custom of musical composers and call their works Opus 1 
as the case may be. The plan would present this advan 
it would be easy to see at a glance by the numeral to what 
a writer had inflicted himself on his contemporaries or labouy 
for the dustbin of posterity. But our correspondent seems ;, 
forget that numbers of works are sold on their titles alone, Ey, 
musical composers realise that, and so we have “Edelweig 
“ Pluie de Corail,” and other fancy titles. Dealers have not ben, 
slow to give even Beethoven the benefit of them. 


133 


“It may startle some of the admirers of Henrik Ibsen to len 
that the Norwegian poet can claim direct descent from the 
Family of Scotland.” Thus Mr. A. H. Millar, F.S.A.Scot. & 
Millar traces Ibsen’s ancestry to Elisabeth de Brus or 
daughter of the Earl of Carrick, and sister of King Robert 
Bruce. Elisabeth married Sir William Dischington of Aberlemm, 
in Forfarshire, and one of their descendants emigrated to Norwy 
about 1720 and settled in Bergen. A daughter of this emigray 
Wenche Dischington, married Henrik Petersen Ibsen, a sy 
captain, and became the great-grandmother of the dramati, 
Ibsen is also partly German and partly Danish. Indeed, h 
Millar labels him a “ Scoto-Teutonic Dane, without one drop q 
Norse}blood in his veins.” 


Afliterary weekly revives the story of the enterprising edite 
who invited certain eminent persons to plunge their feet inp 
pudding basins of gelatinous matter in order that the readerso 
his magazine might gauge greatness by the imprint of its soles, » 
to speak. We are told that a prominent Canon of the Churchd 
England} actually accepted this strange invitation, and planted 
his footsteps in the mixture. But our contemporary miss 
the very jbest part of the tale. One of the eminent persox 
addressed returned his basin of gelatine with the following litte 
note :— 

Sir,—I send you back your pudding basin. 


Kindly pa 
your head in it. 


Yours, —, 


For a motto Zhe Periodical has taken the words— 


* A jolly good booke, whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde.” 


The sight of those lines prompted the Academy to inquire as 
their origin. And the Literary World makes reply : “ We dont 
presume to answer the question ; we say simply that the word 
are taken from an old English song quoted by Sir John Lubbod 
in ‘The Pleasures of Life.’ The context is : 


‘Oh, for a booke and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in doore or out ; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the street cryes all about. 

Where I maie reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde ; 

For a jolly good booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde.’” 


On the face of them the lines appear to us to resemble very great) 
that kind of “olde English” which is written in the nineteest 
century. “A shady nook,” “the green leaves whispering ove 
head,” and “a jolly good book” are, to"say the least of it, a trifle 
modern. 


We understand that four Beardsley drawings changed hand 
the other day for £6. Shortly after Mr. Beardsley’s death thet 
same drawings were sold for forty-eight guineas. ‘Twas e@ 
thus. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, “ The Transvaal from Within,” is abot 
to form the subject of a libel action. The book was pi> 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, who has issued the following circulat 
letter to the trade : 


A libel action has been commenced by the Netherlands 
South African Railway Company against Mr. Fitzpatrick 
myself on account of certain statements made in “ The Tras 
vaal from Within.” I beg to give you notice that 1 shal 
defend this case and continue to issue the work, the public 


tiot 
Mr 
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tion of which has been described, both by Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Chamberlain, as of national and patriotic service, 

Pending the action, I beg to notify you that I shall 
hold you harmless for your part in its circulation. 





Mr. Heinemann’s guarantee of immunity brings up a rather nice 
‘ A publisher may “hold” a bookseller “harmless” to 



















fs heart's content. But a judge and jury might “ hold” him just 
Over the, fm ihe other way about. The rumour that Mr. Kruger is to bring an 
\dopt thy adion against Mr. W. E. Henley for calling him “an old mad 
1S 1, 2 5 IB burgher man ” is without foundation. 
age~thy a a Melb 
hat extey The very latest thing in parody is printed by the Me/bourne 
“laboury [EP punch. There are four lines of it as thus : 
Seems ty Jinkle, jinkle, little car, 
ae. Evy How I wonder if you are 
delweig: Always meant to smell so high, 
> NOt bee Like an oil-can in the sky. 

Where is Mr. Seaman now ? 
by... Afourth volume of “ Sixpenny Belles Lettres” will be published 
ine Row next week at the Sign of the Unicorn. The new book, like the 
cot. MM ee which preceded it, is the work of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, 
or Brn, aithor of “Literary Parables.” It is to be called “The Finer 





spirit,” and will consist entirely of serious pieces. 





Some of the personal-paragraph columns groan with news as 
tothe holiday-makings of great authors. “Miss So-and-so, the 
novelist, is spending the summer at a quaint old castle in Spain.” 
Mr, Dash, the poet, is gone for a cruise in the Mediterranean on 
lord Thingumobob’s yacht 7u/thunter,” and so on and so forth. 
Of old, people did not do things quite so handsomely. At the 
beginning of the century John Hookham Frere, for example, wrote 
metrically of a holiday in this wise : 









I’ve a proposal here from Mr. Murray. 
He offers handsomely—the money down ; 
My dear, you might recover from your flurry} 
In a nice airy lodging out of town, 
At Croydon, Epsom, anywhere in Surrey ; 
If every stanza brings us in a crown, 
I think that I might venture to bespeak 
A bedroom and front parlour for next week. 








t persons 
wing littl 







<indly pt ~The Wizard of the North has suffered many things at the hands 
'Sy—— && ofthe youthful examinee. Here is the latest cut of all : 





Walter Scott was a great poit. he was alawyur but people 
loved him. When he was dyeing he felt it coming on so he 
wrote sum tuching lines which he ment for himself. 







The way was long the wind was cold 
the minstrul was infernul old. 





uire as t 
We do net 
the words 






O may we all feel the same wen death catches hold of us. 


























 Lubbod BF Which is nearly as good as “ Sir Walter Scott had a son named 
Wha Hae, who bled with Wallis.” 
The Pilot prints the appended mottoes for a sundial : 
DIES 
Dulce noto tempus dum fulgent lumina solis. 
Non mihi sunt cure nox tenebraeque. Bene est. 
Nox 

Terra vices mutat, stat semper lucis origo. 
sry greatly Hic jacet umbra, tamen lux ibi semper adest. 
nineteenth s ; 
ring ove: CREPUSCULUM 
it, a tril Mortales horas umbraque luxque notant. 

Bene est | 
ple America is no whit behind the Mother Country in the pro- 
was on of treacly verse. The following example, taken from a 
: journal published in New York, is obviously pretty good : 
a THREE GIRLS 
n> 
3. pub Marion, Mazie, and May ! 
= Three girl den to-d 
circulat ree girls came to my den to-day, 

8 Three girl-graduates—sweet, of course— 

Laughing and blushing in maiden remorse 
therlands That they had ventured to make their way 
trick and Into an editor’s den to-day. 





he Trans 
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Marion, Mazie, and May! 
They wrote their names in precisely that way 
On my blotter-pad, which is scarred and blurred 
With many a scratch that’s the ghost of a word, 
And then they left me, blithesome and gay 

At thought of Marion, Mazie, and May. 


The Academy prints a selection of phrases belonging to “the 
jargon of criticism.” Here are some of them : 


Eminently readable. 

Will be devoured with zest. 

The pathetic tenderness of which Mr, —— has the secret. 
Leaves little to be desired. 

Leaves nothing to be desired. 

Deft writing. 

Deft handling. 

The interest never flags. 

We defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance. 
The approval of lovers of letters. 

Full of telling pages. 

Tangled skein of incident. 

Ingeniously woven plot. 

A real creation. 

The most exacting reader. 

Few will be able to lay it aside. 

Told with extraordinary force and fire. 

Criticism is disarmed. 

It is much too late in the day to criticise Mr. ——. 

A book to read. 

Distinctly2a book to read. 

A book on no account to be missed, 

Enthralling. 

Pervaded by a powerful realism. 

Genuinely clever. 

We can truthfully say. 

A strong story. 

A really strong story. 

Admirably sustained. 

Enough of startling incident to suffice for half a dozen nove) 


We note that the compiler appears to have omitted our old friend, 
“ Mr. —— should go far.” 


Localised magazines have not always been conspicuous for 
success. Somehow the public to which they look for support 
seldom rises to the occasion. Nevertheless sundry excellent 
journals of the kind have at times been published and more than 
one of them have really caught on. The latest adventure in this 
direction is the Eastern Counties Magazine and Suffolk Note Book, 
No. J. of which lies before us. The editor is the Hon. Mary 
Henniker, and she is certainly to be congratulated upon the 
brightness of the initial issue. We find in it many interesting 
things, including a set of folk verses which we venture to repro- 
duce. The lines, it seems, were jotted down in October, 1890, from 
the lips of an old gardener : 


Here’s a health to our Master, 
The Lord of our Feast, 

God bless his endeavours 

And send him increase ; 

And prosper his crop 

That we may reap another year. 
Here’s a health to our Master, 
Come! drink of his beer ! 


Now harvest is ended, 

And supper is past, 

Here’s a health to our Mistress— 
Come! drink a full glass ! 

For she is a good woman ; 

She provides us good cheer— 
Here’s a health to our Mistress, 
Come! drink of her beer ! 


Mr. Clement Scott’s new journalistic venture, the Free Lance 
has got as far as the issue of a rather pretty cover design, and an 
interview in the Morning Leader. To the interviewer Mr. Scott 
explains that the Free Lance will be something like the World 
and M.A.P., but more like Z7ru‘h. The price is to be a penny, 
and the great feature will be paragraphs, though the customary 
short story and money article are not ruled out. And, more than 


all, “each number is to contain a special article by a clever writer.” 
This is what we have been wanting. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


‘©On PAROLE,” by Aina Doyle (Mrs. Charles W. Young). A novel 
with a very taking cover. Beginning, ‘‘The house was crowded. The 
revival of the play that had been popular some years ago was evidently in 
for a success. . . » ‘This is the play in which Violet Forrest made a 
name for herself some years ago,’ remarked the taller of the two [men].” 
Ending, ‘‘ * Did I not tell you?’ Violet said. ‘He is noble and strong 
like his father.’ Armstrong laughed. ‘And Violet is—like her mother,’ 
he answered, putting his arm round his wife’s still slender waist. And 
together they wandered into the rose-garden.” (Long. Pp. 248. 35. 6d.) 

“¢ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” by Z. 7. Meade and Clifford 
Halifax, M.D. Nearly two hundred pages for sixpence. The stories are 
exciting in their way, and each one has an ingenious plot and a satisfying 
curtain. (Newnes. Pp. 188. 64.) 


Belles Lettres 


‘¢ Sonnets and Songs of Sir Philip Sidney,” edited, with memorial 
introduction, notes, and miscellaneous Sidneiana, by Philip Sidney, 
F.R.H.S. A very handsome book. Both the introduction and the 
Sidneiana are interesting, and there are several fine portraits. (Burleigh. 
Pp. 156. 75. 6d.) 

‘‘Our Forests and Woodlands,” by John Nisbet (Haddon Hall 
Library). The history and art of forestry set forth in a succinct, readable 
way. The book is illustrated with fine photogravure engravings. (Dent. 
Pp. 340. 75. 6d.) 


School Books 


‘‘ Grammaire Francaise,” by W. G. Hartog. ‘* This little book is 
the outcome of my own experience as a teacher of French. It has been 
compiled to a large extent from my notes of lessons.” The grammar is 
in French and admirably arranged. It should prove decidedly useful in 
elementary classes. (Black. Pp. 64. 2s.) 

**Une Joyeuse Nichée,” by Z. de Pressensé, edited by S. Alge. 
(Modern Language Series.) A very pretty and withal simple story for 
children, adapted to the purposes of a first French reader. The story is 
supplemented by a brief Grammaire, a carefully compiled Vocabulaire, 
and exercises based on the text. (Dent. Pp. 266. 35. 6d.) 

“* The Making of the British Colonies,” by ¢he Author of ** The Making 
of Europe.” ‘* A short account of the origin and growth of the principal 
colonies of Great Britain,” couched in simple language and set forth with 
a view to interesting as well as instructing. (Manchester: Heywood. 


Pp. 168. 35. 6d.) 
History and Biography 


** Russia against India,” by 4. R. Colguhoun. ‘This little book is 
intended to bring before the Anglo-Saxon public a question of vital 
importance,” viz. : ‘‘ whether or no it is desirable that the Anglo-Saxon 
race should be worsted in the ‘ struggle for Asia.’” Mr. Colquhoun, of 
course, thinks not. (Harper. Pp. 246, 35. 6d.) 

“* Golden Deeds of the War,” by 4. 7. Story. All about Ladysmith, 
Spion Kop, Wepener, Mafeking, and the like, with 160 portraits of men 
whose names are now indissolubly associated with those places. A book 
which any British boy will prize. (Newnes. Pp. 316. 6s.) 

‘* The Walkers of Southgate,” by W. A. Bettesworth, edited by Z. 7. 
Sachs, and including ‘‘the reminiscences” of Lord Harris, Sir Kenelm 
Dighy, Sir Samuel Hoare, the late David Buchanan, and sundry other 
patrons or exponents of cricket. In every way a pleasant volume, and one 
which every lover of the game of games should endeavour to add to his 
library. (Methuen. Pp. 440. 155.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


THE Autumn publishing season promises well. Among the 
announcements already to hand are the following. Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will issue among other volumes in fiction :—“ Vanity: the 
Confessions of a Court Modiste,” by Rita ; “ Neighbours: being 
Annals of a Dull Town,” by Julia M. Crottie, which consists of 
several stories, portraying certain characteristics of the Irish 
peasants ; “Among the Syringas,” a story in which Mary E. Mann 
again deals with the affairs of a country clergyman; “Black 
Mary,” by Allan McAulay, much of the substance of which has 
been drawn from aural tradition and from old family papers ; 
“Edward Barry, South Sea Pearler,” Louis Becke’s first long 
complete ‘novel, which deals with adventure and love in the 
Southern Seas ; “Sister Teresa,” a sequel to “Evelyn Innes,” 
by George Moore, which deals with convent life; “ Trinity 
Bells,” a Tale of old New York just before the war 
with the Mediterranean corsairs, by Amelia E. Barr; “The 
Autobiography of a Quack,” by S. Weir Mitchell, and 
“Tales of the Pampas,” a series of stories of life in the 
Argentine Republic, by W. Bulfin (Ché Buono), editor of the 
Southern Cross of Buenos Aires. In delles-lettres Mr. Unwin 
promises “The Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of 
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William Cowper,” edited by Thomas Wright; “In Bj 
with Field Glass and Camera,” by Oliver G. Pike, with Over eighty 
photographs of British birds with their nests and 
taken direct from Nature, showing their natural su hal 
“ Critical Studies,” a series of essays by Ouida on such sybian 
as Marion Crawford, Auberon Herbert, Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Unwritten Laws of Literature, and The Ugliness of Modern 1} 
“The Handy Man, Afloat and Ashore,” a description of 
phase of the British sailor's life afloat and ashore, by the Rev.¢, 
Goodenough, R.N.; “The Jew in London: a Study of Racial 
Character and Present-day Conditions,” by C. Russell, B.A, an 
H. S. Lewis, M.A., with an introduction by Canon Barnett anda 
preface by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and an importay 
map specially made for the volume; “ Tramping with Tramps” 
studies and sketches of vagabond life in many countries, by 
Josiah Flynt, with thirty full-page illustrations ; “The Canadian 
Contingent,” an account of the work of Canada in the cause g 
the Empire, by W. Sanford Evans, profusely illustrated fron 
photographs and with several maps ; “ The Speaker’s Chair,” 
sketch of the whole course of the Speakership, its origin, ity 
antiquities, the vicissitudes of its power, the lives of its mop 
famous and infamous occupants, and the part it has played in th 
destinies of Britain, by Edward Lummis ; and “ The Wisdom 
the Wise,” a comedy in three acts, by John Oliver Hobbes, authy 
of “ The Ambassador,” “ A School for Saints,” &c. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus are to give us a volume of recolle. 
tions by Herman Charles Merivale, entitled “ Bar, Stage, an 
Recollections.” They have also in the press Volumes III. and IV, 
of the “ History of the Four Georges,” by Justin McCarthy, MP, 
and Justin Huntly McCarthy, completing the work, and are pr. 
paring a new edition of Volume V. of “A History of Our Ow 
Times,” uniform with the first four volumes of the Cabinet Edition 
Among other books included in their programme we find a further 
volume on Old London, by Mr. C. W. Heckethorn, entitle 
*“ London Memories : Social, Historical, and Topographical,” and 
a new edition of Pierce Egan’s “Tom and Jerry: Life in London’ 
which will have an introduction by John Camden Hotten. h 
fiction the firm promise Sir Walter Besant’s “ The Fourth Genen. 
tion” ; Mark Twain’s new volume, “The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg ” ; “ Philip Winwood,” a novel on the War of Inde. 
pendence by Mr. Robert Neilson Stephens; Mr. Ernest A 
Vizetelly’s edition of Zola’s “ Conquest of Plassans” ; “As Luck 
Would Have It,” by W. Westall ; “The Second Adam,” by M.P. 
Shiel ; “The Blue Diamond,” by L. T. Meade; “The Bag d 
Diamonds,” a volume of four stories by G. Manville Fenn ; “Th 
Strange Adventures of Mr. Verschoyle,” by W. T. Speight (the 
Gentleman's Annual for 1900); and “A Missing Hero,” by Ms 
Alexander. 

Among the new novels announced by Mr. Heinemann at 
“The Lane that had no Turning,” by Gilbert Parker; “Tk 
Mantle of Elijah,” by I. Zangwill; “Jack Raymond,” by Ms 
Voynich; “The Image Breakers,” by Gertrude Dix; “Th 
Lady of Dreams,” by Una L. Silberrad; “The Provencal’ 
by T. A. Cook; “ The Hidden Model,” by F. Forbes-Robertson; 
besides new novels by Hall Caine, Miss Robins, Kassanda 
Vivaria, Sarah Grand, and many others. Mr. Heinemam 
will also publish Professor Seignobos’ “Histoire Politique dé 
l'Europe Contemporaine,” which has met with such unstinted 
praise at the hands of the greatest authorities on the Cor 
tinent. Also an interesting account of the Antarctic expedition 
of the Belgica, written by the only English-speaking membe 
of her crew, Mr. Frederick A. Cook, who accompanied the exped: 
tion as surgeon, anthropologist, and photographer ; and “Tht 
Life of William Cotton Oswell,” one of the pioneers of our Empitt 
in South Africa. 


A HOLIDAY IN GERMANY 


I under 


IN these days of cheap trips and tearing tourists, any “find” i 
the way of a new and delightful locality should be kept stricly 
secret. I think it would be infringing the sacred Duty to Onesel 
if I gave away the whereabouts of that heavenly valley where lit 
Marianna and Hans and Schnappo the baby, and where I spe 
an idyllic month this summer. Suffice to say that it lies a mile@ 
two away from a little manufacturing town, in a principality * 
called by courtesy, and so tiny that few of the maps can find? 
place for it—squeezed in as it is between Saxony and the Austria 
frontier. 

On all sides of the heavenly valley rise the great hills covered 
with pine forests. A river runs through it with a splashing wate" 
fall, and in the middle of the central meadow stands the larg 
low, sloping-roofed house of Marianna and Hans. There is* 
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.» brooklet running through their garden to join the river at the 
of the meadow, and just beneath my bedroom window Hans 
constructed another wee waterfall. The rippling of the water 

and the cooing of the doves threaded themselves into my early 

morning dreams. Also the waking yells of Schnappo the baby. 

Alittle way down the road stands a diminutive inn or Bierhaus» 
a few cottages where dwell a small colony of Marianna’s 

goats. “ When you marry,” Hans used to remark very impres- 

sively to his brother Conrad, “do not marry a maiden with many 
1” 

i. upper-class Germans may be subdivided into two sections : 
those who wash and those who do not. Both are well known to 
me Marianna and Hans belonged emphatically to the former 
dass, but I have lived in a family where baths were regarded in 
thesame light as English households look upon the periodical 
invasion of the paperhanger and whitewasher—namely, a necessary 
nuisance which cannot be perpetually evaded, but which must sooner 
or later be endured in the interests of civilisation and for the welfare 
ofthe home—postpone the evil day so long as one will. My frequent 
requests fora bath in my room always threw this worthy Flausfrau 
intoa state of panic ; and on one occasion, a broiling day in June, 
when I demanded a cold bath, she ventured to remonstrate with 
me on the wilful, suicidal foolishness of such an act. Failing to 
move my determination, she went to acquaint her husband with 
the dangerous intentions of the mad English girl; and the good 
man promptly came and knocked on my bedroom door and in- 
formed me that he could not be responsible for the consequences, 
which were evidently expected to be fatal. I remember, too, that 
when Frau M—— came to stay with us in England (the first time 
she had travelled beyond the twenty-mile radius of her native 
village), she had had a bath and a new hat for the occasion, and 
nothing would induce her to repeat the former during the three 
weeks she stopped with us. In vain we expatiated on the glories 
of our English bathrooms, spreading out cork mats, fascinating 
big sponges, and huge towels to tempt her with; in vain we ex- 
plained at length the mysteries of Hot, Cold, and Waste—she would 
only repeat her determination not to give so much trouble, and 
our persistent reiterations that beyond turning on the taps there 
was no trouble whatever failed to overcome her reluctance. 

But Marianna and Hans were very different people. They not 
only possessed a well-appointed bathroom, but actually had a cold 
shower-bath laid on in their dressing-room. In the former apart- 
ment there was a telephone connecting them with the town, for 
which they only paid eighty marks (£4) a year. In this respect 
itwill be seen the inhabitants of this remote German district were 
better provided for than those of the capital of the world, who are 
charged almost four times as much for a telephone. I had met 
Marianna six years before at the Jension, since which time she 
bad acquired Hans and the baby and set up a house of her own. 
She is an interesting woman, with dark hair, dark, tender eyes, a 
ir skin, and the figure of a goddess—which, however, accord 
but ill with modern costume. She is not in the least like a German 
ther in her appearance or ideas. Rather English in her sym- 
pathies, though extremely old-fashioned in her views on morality, 
she is more enlightened than her countrywomen, and very im- 
patient of the iron conventionality which still obtains in the 
Fatherland where women are concerned. L2se.majes/é she com- 
mits daily, and her criticisms of his Imperial Majesty would make 
amusing reading. By mutual consent we agreed that the South 
African war should not be discussed during my visit, both Marianna 
ad Hans being ardent pro-Boers. This proved a resolution diffi- 
cult to keep, especially when Conrad was down for a week-end, he 
being a young man fresh from the university, who had much to 
Sy on every subject. 

When the news came of Lord Roberts’ entry into Pretoria, and 
the local paper remarked that “it was but another instance of 
wicked oppression by those blood-stained robbers, the English, 
der their blood-stained Union Jack, which had already waved 
wer so many infamous annexations,” I could restrain myself no 
ger, and a furious discussion with Conrad ensued. Where 
grammar and vocabulary failed, enthusiasm and outraged patriotisin 

the gap ; but the camel could go through the needle’s eye 

“ner than the average German be convinced of the integrity of 

the English Government. To my excited question as to why they 
nothing but talk, why they did not try to stop the war, er 

P the “ poor, oppressed Boers ” by more practical methods than 
mpathy, he replied that they had no ships to send their troops 
"and that neither they nor any of the Powers dared go against 

land ; naively adding, “When England is a little weaker— 

, perhaps! . . . And when we get our navy !” 

England will never be any weaker!” I cried, and such a 

“atof words ensued that Hans came out on the verandah to ask 

“ut on earth the noise was about. 
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It was the general opinion in Germany that the war had been 
undertaken solely to gain possession of the mines. Whatever may 
be the feelings of individuals, or the tone taken by the leading 
German papers, the attitude of the masses towards England is 
undoubtedly one of pronounced animosity. In reading the daily 
reports on the war—not only in the local papers, but also in the 
principal Leipsic and Dresden organs which sometimes reached 
us—it was a noticeable fact that only the English reverses were 
chronicled in full and commented on—our successes were men- 
tioned as briefly as possible. Similarly, anything discreditable to 
our society or disadvantageous to our Government finds its way into 
all the little local rags of the most remote districts. For example, 
my friends knew all about the “ Black scandal” at Earl’s Court 
last year, but the version they had heard was a grossly exaggerated 
one. They were unanimous in denouncing the Indian famine, 
which the wealthy English nation did nothing to alleviate! Of 
the vast sums sent out from the Mansion House for this purpose 
no word had reached them. 

But for this occasional clashing of nationalities, it was a life of 
perfect peace in the heavenly valley. We breakfasted in the 
verandah, where we could look straight across the meadow at the 
pine-clad hills. Here, too, I spent the greater part of the morning, 
writing immortal works, while Marianna busied herself with her 
duties as Hausfrau. She was a countess born, and belonged to 
one of the oldest nobility of Saxony ; only a princess had taken 
precedence to her before she relinquished her rank by marrying 
blue-eyed Hans. And yet I have seen her helping to hang out 
the washing all round the garden, because her maids worked 
quicker when the “gaadige Frau” was there. Washing day only 
occurs once a month in that part of the world, and the best part of 
a week is taken up in the drying and ironing of the piles and piles 
of fine linen which are the joy of the Haus/rauw’s heart. Every 
scrap of Marianna’s was embroidered with her initials and her 
nine-pointed coronet—even the dusters. 

She could cook, too, and do exquisite needlework, as well as 
speak three languages and paint and play the piano somewhat 
better than the average performer. She was a devoted mother, 
and personally attended to her baby’s toilet both morning and 
evening. And she worked as hard as any of her four servants, 
over whose moral and physical welfare she watched with an unfail- 
ing vigilance. 

One day I remember her coming out on to the verandah where 
Conrad and I were talking (amicably this time), a look of unwonted 
distress in her beautiful eyes. 

“TI found Oscar reading a book of Zola’s in the stable,” she 
told us, in horrified accents (Oscar was the eighteen-year-old 
groom). “I took it away from him ; if I tell Hans there will be 
terrible trouble.” 

“ Well, I’ve read Zola,” I remarked consolingly. 

‘*Ah, but you English girls do such dreadful things,” she 
responded sadly. ‘Hans and I are responsible for Oscar. I’m 
afraid he must be a very wicked boy.” 

Meantime Conrad had risen and was transfixing me with a 
shocked gaze. 

“ You—you’ve read Zola?” he questioned incredulously. 

“Yes, some of him,” I replied. ‘ What of it?” 

“ Why, he’s almost as bad as Tolstoi—the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ !” 

“ Well, I’ve read that too!” I returned, unabashed, 

Conrad sank back in his chair. “So young,” he muttered, 
“ and no surprises left !” 

“ You’re only the same age as I am,” I retaliated. 
you've read it!” 

“Tam a Man,” he responded with dignity ; “and besides it 
benefited me much. I—I changed my mode of life after read- 
ing it.” 

“Then how can you call it an evil book when it has such good 
results?” I asked. He had no answer. This argument—so 
hackneyed to London ears—was to him perfectly fresh ground. I 
expounded it at length, and apparently much impressed him, for 
he confided to me later that it was a pity the German maidens 
could only talk of housekeeping and needlework, when there were 
so many interesting things in the world to discuss. 

MAUD CHURTON. 


“And yet 
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THE TRANSVAAL NOW 


I—JOHANNESBURG 


THE abundance of young, eager enterprise ; the hearty good- 
fellowship ; the mixing of classes and nationalities in liveliest 
social intercourse; the intensity of competition; the dazzling 
onward rush of the most go-ahead of modern communities has 
undergone an utter blight, a complete extinction, by reason that 
Boer and Briton are fighting one another. Onlya little more than 
a year ago a bright, enthusiastic, thronging population, some of 
the best strength of Europe—now but a sorry residue of furtive- 
looking individuals, the kinless folk unclaimed and disclaimed 
elsewhere. Life in Johannesburg to-day is but a poor draggling 
business. The town is not comely to look upon ; a smarting dust 
whirls through the air, discolouring everything—houses, persons, 
and trees—into one dull, monotonous red. The streets and pave- 
ments are uneven with holes and rough, cutting stones ; the large 
extent of shop windows is well-nigh empty, often half concealed 
behind corrugated-iron barricades. In the centre of the town is 
a great scarred place—Begbie’s foundry—where a terrible dynamite 
explosion last January shattered acres of ironworks and adjoining 
buildings, and cost many lives. A sort of mild and uninteresting 
siege might be in progress. For your ordinary occupations you 
require permissions and passes ; it is difficult to get in or out of 
the immediate precincts of the town ; any one is liable to arrest ; 
food supplies are precarious ; necessaries are counted as almost 
unobtainable luxuries; servants are indifferent, slipshod, and 
scarce, tradesmen careless and disobliging. 

In fact, for the time being, neither public life nor home life 
properly exists in Johannesburg. Military law—of necessity the 
law of emergency and new conditions— must act arbitrarily and 
with sudden perplexing changes to save and further its own work- 
ings and ends. Now and again a few engineers appear or a 
civilian of former high standing, and there is a show of restarting 
operations ; then a check and a reversal, and martial rule quickly 
annihilates such a peeping out of civil industry. 

The approaching settlement already causes much apprehension 
and, unless carried out with a tact and wisdom that can scarce be 
the gift of mortal man, is likely to disappoint and anger many. 
Where impossible problems one after another loom up demanding 
immediate solution ; where antagonistic interests see no reconcile- 
ments ; where all expect recognition, rewards, or a front place, 
how can ambitious intrigue, envy, or injustice keep away, and satis- 
faction prevail ? 

A fine pursuit is war for those actually engaged in the profession 
of arms, involving, as it does, science, responsibility, bodily endu- 
rance, and the pleasant camaraderie and healthfulness of life in the 
open. 

But to the dwellers in towns it is different. Their natural 
occupations are suspended ; they know not where to go or how to 
ive, and are apt to meet with suspicion and want of consideration. 
The whole delicate fabric of a toilsome and complicated civilisa- 
tion such as Johannesburg had acquired is overthrown and 
wasted. Not alone has the relentless cruelty of war, against 
which there is no going back, struck into our midst, but there has 
come upon us, too—upon us citizen people—a heavy sense of 
depression and uselessness, the sickening emptiness of idle wait- 
ing, a soul-destroying weariness, till at length, like the prophet in 
the Bible, we are inclined to send a cry to Heaven with the im- 
patient asking, “ How long, oh Lord, how long ?” 


II—PRETORIA 


WE had to drive in to Pretoria from Johannesburg, a six hours’ 
excursion. Our ponies, not a whit the worse for eight months’ 
campaigning, raced us over the thirty-two miles of open country, 
rushing the jerking Cape cart over immense billows of dead grass 
land, bump, bump, down through the shallow waters of a drift’s 
rocky bed, and up in a quick hurry the steep jagged ascent oppo- 
site. We crossed the Jokeskei River, which our army had forded 
so recently, and the Six Mile Spruit, where the Boers had intended 
to check our advance and were driven off by Pole-Carew’s 
Division. A little further was the ground occupied by Ian 
Hamilton, under Lord Roberts’ instructions, in support of the 
main column. Even a slight training from the military stand- 
point very materially alters your viewing of the country; every 
rise becomes a position, every pile of boulders an ambuscade. 
It surprised us that the Boers had not turned to greater account 
the panoramic terraces that seem to afford excellent vantage 
ground for defence between Johannesburg and Pretoria. 
Just one solitary Boer horseman, a handful of black pedestrians, 
and a slow-dragging ox team were all the life observable on these 
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wid: tricts, thoug1 we could look out over the long SwEEDS of 
rolling country far away into the clear blue distances, 

A few farmhouses lay against the slopes, some flying the whit 
flag, but all were untouched by the army which had passed 4, 
way. We could note where the troops had marched into Pretor 
only by the little brown heaps of dead horses, the cut wj 
picnicking remains, and the scraping of the grass off the vel 
the heavy guns. There was a great deal of bird life on the Toa 
Eagles, innumerable soft turtle and lemon doves, Stout-breasy 
koorhaaus, partridges, and quick-running guineafowls, A 
of vultures sat like monuments on some rock boulders agains 4, 
sky, and a couple of tall, self-conscious secretary birds waly 
away from us with awkward, stiff-jointed gait. 

Except for a population of khaki-clad officers, Pretoria looky 
as usual, asleep and deserted, a quiet air of nothingness pe: 
the long wide streets. The sun shone very hot down upon 4 
hill-enclosed town, and though the willows by the waterside ay 
the apricot trees were quite bare of leaf, patches of orange yell 
begonia and flaming scarlet poinsettias put a bright touch g 
summer into the winter season. The intrusion of the Hollang 
spick-and-span element has nearly spoilt Pretoria. Staring pier, 
of parvenu architecture, with their thin-walled, overbalancing em, 
tions, give an uncomfortable, ill-at-ease look to the old-fashiong 
country-village capital, half hidden in orchards and shelter 
beneath tall trees. Opposite to a stiff new Dopper church is th 
President's shabby little bunga!ow, the two white marble ligy 
almost filling up the entrance space. In a dark com 
of the stoep sat Mrs. Kruger, holding converse with ; 
predikant, while to and fro marched a protecting  senty 
Close by in the square stands the President’s unfinished stay 
the scaffolded pedestal without the figure—a sorry monument} 
high-vaulting, overbearing ambition. We went to see the lith 
model school where our officers endured so many long months ¢ 
captivity. They had employed some of their hours by makin 
drawings on the walls—portraits of Kruger and “ Bobs ”—andg 
one end of the room an excellent large-size map of South Affic 
had been neatly sketched in. Sick men had taken the placed 
prisoners of war, and one patient pulled his bed aside to sho 
us some loose boards in the floor, beneath which Captain 
Haldane, Le Mesurier, and Brockie had lain hidden in: 
shallow watery hole for eighteen days, last February, bef 
they finally got clear away. That was when the prisoners wer 
moved for greater safety to the long grey iron-roofed shel 
on a plateau without the town. The “ Birdcage” was a wh 
devised prison-house. Enclosed by a high barbed-wire fem 
and a width of some fifteen feet of barbed-wire entanglemer, 
with an abundance of electric light, and an overlooking kopjez 
the back, Monte Cristo himself would have been puzzled to euk 
his gaolers. A little further on, just out of sight of the two frowniy 
fort-topped hills commanding Pretoria, is a quiet and pleasa 
valley, lying in the yellow sunlight as if under a spell of everlastiy 
repose, where no hint of war or sound of strife could enter, Om 
beyond this gentle valley stretches the long triple line of t 
Magaliesburg Range, and away on the left the break where t 
Crocodile River flows in between two blue hills. This is wher 
General French and his cavalry forced their way through a diffi 
and dangerous country into Pretoria. Lord Roberts had already 
occupied the town, coming in south by the straight route fe 
Johannesburg, but it was not till Saturday, July 7, that & 
first meeting of the generals took place ; General Buller, bavig 
fought his way from the passes of the Drakensberg to Ermelo, rot 
across from Heidelberg to effect the conjunction with his Cot 
mander-in-Chief. Though the surrender of the Dutch capi 
should mean the surrender of the country, the Boer will not lt 
itso. He will insist that we renew the struggle. We must stall} 
out, therefore, his semblance of power—the reviving Krugerd@ 
on the Delagoa Bay line, and De Wet and his ravaging oo 
mandos in the south, A.C. 





“ WHERE shall we go for the holidays?” Punch, somewit 
belatedly, prints a sheaflet of “ Alliterative Alternatives” ® 
follows : “ Merry Margate for Musical Moments. Neigh 
Newport for Never-ceasing Nonsense. Overpowering Oxford fo 
Out-and-out Originality. Pretty Pangbourne for Prosperous Pic 
nics. Queer Queenborough for Questionable Quarters. Romaslt 
Ramsgate for Regular Rejoicing. Sensible Sevenoaks for Sci 
tific Searchers. Tolerable Tonbridge for Tuneful Tourists. Us 
versal Uxbridge for Useless Upbraiding. Venerable Ventnor 
Various Vagaries. Welcome Whitby for Weary Wanders 
Yearning Yarmouth for Youthful Yeomanry.” Clearly the gentle 
man who compiles the AMforning Advertiser contents bill had bette 
look to his laurels. 
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«Pleasant Enjoyment and Diversion.” 





NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


ee 


——— 
—— 














BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


lord SALISBURY. The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
lord ROSEBERY. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

HENRY ARTHUR JONES, JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

ELLEN TERRY. Lord LISTER. 


“There should be room for sich a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
‘memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
potraits were written by different people."—Daily Graphic. 


“Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
dCanterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the »Regeat of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
d as variously gifted as those ioned.”""—Scot. 





“They are personal in the sence that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 


sbject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives." —Bristod Mercury. 


“ Are certainly worthy of republication."—County Gentleman. 


“Areally delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
in ail Giendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism -of the just, not 
thevenomous description, however. It is the best hook we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 


“Itshould become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
patmen merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time ; and with all 
vho take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


"The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 

iser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
litle pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
tillection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. Yames's Budget. 








PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 


Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 











Including addresses to 


HR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ir, BALFOUR. 


Se mmr CAMPBELL-BANNER- 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Mr. TIM HEALY. 

Mr. KRUGER. 

Dr. LEYDS, &e. 


Reprinted from ‘The Outlook.” 


land ROBERTS, 


ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
Prats to be able to ‘jerk a poim' with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
fame literary exercise.” 


OBSERVER.—* Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACaDEuy,—" Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 












MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
GRITICAL STUDIES : « Set of Essays by Ovurpa. 7s. 6d. 


Contents: Gabriel D'Annunzio--Georges Darien—The Italian Novels of Marion 
Crawford—Le Secret du Précepteur—L'Impéiieuse Bonté—Wilfrid Scawen Blunt— 
a Chamberlain—Unwritten Literary Laws—Auberon Herbert -The Ugliness of 

odern Life—The Quality of Mercy—The Decadence of Latin Races—Alma Veniesia. 

SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE.—BY A NEW WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS : being Annals of a Dull Town. By Juia M. 


Crottiz. Cloth, 6s. 


A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY IN RELATION 


TO THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. By Joun Patrick 
Gannon. Cloth, 6s, 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES.—New Vo.ume. 
NORWAY. By Professor BoygseN. With a Chapter by C. F. KEary. 
Fully Illustrated, and with Map and Index. Cloth, 5s. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. By the Author 
of “‘ The Honour of the Flag,” &c. (Unwin's Popular Copyright Novels), 2s. 6d. 
A_NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 
TALES OF THE PAMPAS. By W. BULFIN (Ché Buono). 
Price, paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 











AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


THE COMPANY'S CURRENT PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 
THE FOLLOWING: 
ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A New 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 
Colleciion. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto published. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these 
Masters, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 
Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 


the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings 
of the British Museum. 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE. 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New 


Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


























FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives In‘ormatian 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c, 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. ‘ é : 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy «f Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrar gements, for one week, £1 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. €d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from tke 


eal 
name Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU GAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
QO Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. 











THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELJ, CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
89 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 











———= 


Lducational 


——— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHO9: 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea, Mik L 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German OVernesses re 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined wih family life 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN,. 





— 
PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON NE 
and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & Wp 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations, Schad 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Bay School on cliffs Overlooking 
and open country, most healthy. Ternis, hockey, drilling, &c. al 





————, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNY OWN 
GUILDFORD. ’ 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo fi 

south. There are Fives Courts, rh eee Gymnasium and a Workshop. bone 

PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schad, 

Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr, and Mrs, E, R. BREAKWELL, 





ee 


PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of Gpy. 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had egy 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those poi " 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession, Adee 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex, 4 





(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTs. 


Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &, My 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9), Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £604 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


eee 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 190 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 
Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholantis 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price us, Py 


fi . 4d. 
— J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 

A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requiremey 
are given. 














VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

















The following are among the Articles which have appeared in this series in 
THE OUTLOOK. The issues containing some cf them may still be 


obtained at 3d. per copy (3$d. post free). 


Address: Publisher, THE 


OUTLOOK, 109 Ficet Street, London, E.C, 


ZOLA AND ZOLAISM. By EDWARD 
GARNETT, 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. 
By W. MACDONALD. 


THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. By 
W. E. HENLEY. 

ROBERT BRIDGES. 
SYMONS. 

© RARE GEORGE BORROW! By 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, 
AND CRITICISM. By ROBERT 
BARR. 

THE NEW BYROW. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN'S ‘SPIRIT OF THE HOLY 
COURT.” By LIONEL JOHN- 
SON. 

CHESS BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 


By ARTHUR 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. By JOSEPH 
CONRAD. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. By W. H. 
CHESSON. 

THE ‘‘NUVVLE.” By T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. 


BRANDES’ “IBSEN AND BJOURN- 
SON.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 

THE STUDY OF DANTE. By 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

‘“*AN ’EBREW JEW.” By W. E. 
HENLEY. 





FAIRY TALES. By JOSEPH 
JACOBS. 

ARNE GARBORG. By GEORGE 
EGERTON, 


MR, HARDY’S POEMS, By LIONEL 
JOHNSON. 

HEINE. By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 

MR. HENLEY’S VERSE, By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 


JOHN KEBLE AS POET. By the 
Rev. Prof. SHUTTLEWORTH. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By GEORGE 
WYNDHAM. 

THE NEW KIPLING. By W. E. 
HENLEY. 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK. 
By GEORGE WYNDHAM. 
THE REV. JOHN MITFORD AND 
THE GAME, By E. V. LUCAS. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

MRS. OLIPHANT. By J. H. M. 

NIETZSCHE, By EDWARD GAR. 
NETT. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By WILLIAM 
ARCHER. 

THE SCOTS BRIGADE. By NEIL 
MUNRO. 

STERNE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
HERBERT PAUL. 

STATE TRIALS. By JAMES FITZ- 
MAURICE KELLY. 

VANITY FAIR. By W. E. HENLEY. 

WHITE OF SELBORNE. By P. 
ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK is as 


Jollows: Four lines, 35.3; per line after, 9d. 


A liberal 


discount is allowed upon serial orders. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
Pasi thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook." 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weebly, 
* Far superior to ordinary guides,'—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILtustRaTep. Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.RGS, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. wy Its Beacons, 


The Wye Valley. The Channol tsiands. | Ross, Monmouth, 
Bournemouth and 4 New yy The Severn Valley. 
Brigh Eastbourne, Hastings, 
—_ owyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth 
Malvern, Hereford, and Gloucester, . 
Liandrindod Welle and the Mid-Wales. 


A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. bad Pesticulasly good. —Academp, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —d sverfcool Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, &e.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS. ~ 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coor, MA 
1e. Tue Horets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. o 
Liaagoiien ; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. L's 
The Railway Boekstalls and all Booksellers, 








——— 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED- 
State Wants.—2s5s. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; “ Hise 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse's “ Richard III.,” 1862; Va 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's “ French Court,” 1881, am. 
“Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns' “ 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘' Bells and Pomegranates,” wh 
Moore's “Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols, 8 
edition.—EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGE 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “is 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business oo} 
Soreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000- Damagt ' 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Adve 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Ag 


STEVENS 
Foint Secretaries {$: Wy. SATLIFts 
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WDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK. 


qe CAPITAL INCREASED—AMALCAMATION WITH THE 
LEICESTERSHIRE BANKING COMPANY. 





extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the London City and Midland 
tol, Limited, was held on Tuesday last, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., for the 
of considering and, if thought fit, passing resolutions increasing the capital of 

the Company to £13,800,000 by the creation of 30,000 shares of £60 each ; and adopting 
daft agreement for the amalgamation of the business of the Leicestershire Banking 
Cospeet, Limited, with this bank. Mr. Arthur Keen (Chairman of the Company) 


The Secretary (Mr. Edward J. Morris) read the notice convening the meeting. 
The Chairman said: As you are aware from the notices which have been sent to 
we have called you together to-day for the purpose of considering and, if thought 
sivisable, of passing the following resolutions : (1) “‘ That the capital of the Company 
heincreased to £13,800,000 by the creation of 30,000 new shares of £60 each, and that 
in respect of each of the said shares the sum of £35, part thereof, shall not be capable of 
heing called up except in the event, and for the purposes, of the Company being wound 
» (a) “ Tat the draft agreement which has been submitted to this meeting for the 
amalgamation of the business of the Leicestershire Banking Company, Limited, with 
this bank be, and the same is hereby, approved.” Our authorised capital in 1889 was 
{240020 In 1890 it was increased to £6,000,000, and in 1897 to £12,000,000, You 
wil thus see that from 1889 to the present time the authorised capital has been 
nreased on two occasions—namely, in 1890 by £3,600,000 and in 1897 by 
{h000,000. These increases, as you are aware, have been used almost exclusively for 
the purpose of purchasing the businesses which have been amalgamated with our own. 
By the resolution now before you, it is proposed to increare the authorised capital by 
aly asmall amount as compared with what we have done before. We should have 
uked you to increase it to a larger sum had it not been gat the duty, which up to last 
was 2s. per cent., was then raised to 5s. per cent, Of the existing authorised 
capital, the sum of £10,571,520 has been issued, leaving £1,428,480 unissued. The first 
resolution provides for the creation of an additional £1,800,000, thus giving us an un- 
igoed capital of £3,228,480. Under the arrangement which we have made with the 
[scestershire Rank, the sum of £1,539,960 out of the unissued capital will be allotted 
t the shareholders of that institution, leaving unissued an authorised capital of 
{,6'8,s20 for any future amalgamations which we may think advisable. I need 
sarely remind you that the figures I have mentioned relate to the authorised capital, 
xs distinguished from the paid-up capital. As a warranty that the capital hitherto 
uithorised has been wisely employed, I will quotea few figures, showing how the paid-up 
apital and reserve fund have grown during the last eleven years :— 


Percentage 


Capital Reserve of reserve 
4 to capital 
1BBQ —ceceseces . 410,0CO  eeeees 290,000 «sees oO percent, 
1894-95 -sseeee . 983,200 seeeee JOO,;00O  seeee o 978 ww 
1898-99 «+e 2,202,400 sevese 2,202,400 secese ICO 4, 


By the amalgamation of the Leicestershire Bank the figures will stand: Capital, 
{as23,225; reserve, £2,523,225 ; percentage, 100. We have now dealt with the first 
df the two resolutions, The Leicestershire Banking Company is now the second oldest 
pint-stock bank in the country, having been established as long ago as 1829. The head 
dice is in Leicester, and it has 18 offices and 11 sub-offices. The paid-up capital is 
{yoo00, The reserve fund is £225,coo. The deposit and current accounts amount to 
ahout £3,250,000. Its last dividend was 12} per cent. The above are the figures as 
published in their last balance-sheet and report. We have made a thorough and 
ninute investigation into the accounts and aflairs of this bank, and you will like to 
netive an assurance from me on this point. I am glad to tel! you that after a searching 
smutiny we are thoroughly satisfied that we are taking over a sound and substantia 
business, which has been well managed and well directed, and the profits have been 
poperly earned. The terms which have been agreed upon, after prolonged negotiations 
ud much deliberation, are, we believe, fair to both parties, and are that seven shares of 
ww bank, each with £12 10s. paid up, shall be exchanged for twelve shares in the 
leicestershire Bank, each having £10 paid up. The arrangement involves the issue of 
#66 London City and Midland Bank shares, equivalent to a paid-up capital of 
{yofas; but in exchange for that capital we receive the capital and reserve fund of 
the Leicestershire Bank, which amount to £665,000. If you take £320,825 from 
Miso00, you have left £344,175. We shall add to our reserve fund £320,825—a sum 
tqul to the new capital —leaving a balance of about £23,000 to meet any expenses. 

When the amalgamation is completed the paid-up capital of the bank will, as already 
sated, amount to, approximately, £2,523,000, and the reserve fund, with the balance of 
wiivided profit carried forward, will amount to, approximately, £2,758,000. The 
dividend of 12} per cent. on the capital of the Leicestershire Bank of £440,000 amounts 
fss,000, Under the exchange to which we have agreed, the Leicestershire Bank 
sarcholders will receive £57,750. They will therefore receive £2,750 in dividend more 
tun they have been receiving, or, instead of receiving 12} per cent., they will receive 
ft 28. 6d. per cent. After we have paid the dividend to the Leicestershire Bank share- 
huders the surplus profits compare favourably with our own surplus profits. We have 

tow considerable experience in amalgamations and we have been uniformly 
Suressful, and we have great confidence in recommending the transaction which we 
tw offer for your approval. I have great pleasure in moving the resolutions which I 
tead to you. 

Mr. William Graham Bradshaw (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolutions, which 

Yee carried, and the proceedings terminated. 


[O()() IMPERIAL ROVER 


CYCLES 


{mbody ALL the Latest Practical Improvements. 
FREE WHEELS. 


ANY KIND OF BRAKES FITTED TO ORDER. 
LISTS FREE. 








THE ROVER CYCLE GCO., LTD. (late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
Lonpow : 4and 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W.; 
19 and 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Dept.) 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SCOTLAND, 


Vid Settle and Carlisle. 


GF, The ‘“*MOST INTERESTING ROUTE,” 
Through the LOVELY VALLEYS of the RIBBLE and EDEN; 
By the HOME and HAUNTS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; 
The LAND OF BURNS; 

And over the FORTH BRIDGE, &c., &e. 


SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE. 


August and September, 1900. 





























| 
WEEKDAYS. | SUNDAYS, 
it) )*)t)8 |). 7°18 15° 
LONDON am, /a.m. p.m. a.m. | p.m.’ p.m. |p m. | p.m. | p.m. | p.m. 
(St. Pancras)..dep.|} 515 {10 30) .. ‘10 40 b 10| 9 15) 10 0} 9 15/0 0 
Leicester ...esceeee 45 7 22 = |t2 30] «+ [12 30) 3 4ONT 34TT 34 oe [UE 341TT 34 
Nottingham....-+++ 5, 7 35 |Z2 32] oe | I It) 4 37,2 30) lr2 BOT 40/12 30 
Chesterfield ....-+++ 55 8 55 |x 35] eo | t 5614 52) « \12 16% I5\t2 44] 1 15 
Sheffield ..... eseee es 8 45 \12 44| | 2 19, 5 4O| oo \t2 45| ++ |t2 ws 25 
_—_—— | | | | | 
Leeds...ccccccccece ») [10 20110 35 1 55) 2 50| 6 331 |x 10) 2 20) r 10 2 20 
Bradford .....+.. s+ 9) [10 TOTO 38 1 55) 2 50 «. | 6 3] oe 3 isl so | 2 aH 228 
Manchester ...+++++ 55 | 9 3510 ©, t 45) 2 20, +» | 5 45] oe |I2 55] + |12 55|12 55 
Liverpool ...+.+++++ » | 9 35,9 55 1 35,2 20 +. | 5 13) «+ |t2 45) oo [12 45\12 44 
Carlisle .....0+0.- arr.) t 5) 1 15 4 50 5 40 5 50,8 55 4 15 4F25! 4 45) 4 10 4 45 
BOE ecvevecccsetes oo | 4 O 7 S2} oe | oo |x 32) -- | 7628) 7628) .. | 7 28 
GrLascow(St.Enoch) ,, 4. 735) « | o» {ee 25) o. | 7025! 7635] «- | 7 35 
Greenock ....--++++ » | «+ | SB42,8 6 .. os jt2 18) .. | 817) 8617 8 17 
EpinsurGH (Wav.) ,, | 3 55| ee | ee | 8 at 8 2811 29 6044) 6 58 43 
Oban ....seeeeeeeee wiewwe 1 ++ 1445 4 45 trAss 2A 5 TI 55| 
Fort William ...... ee eo | oe | es 12Ah4t 5A38 T2 41) oe 
Perth Via vo | 6 2c] oe 10 3210 32 8055 8655 -. | 855 oe 
Dundee wath { » | 6 15) a +. [10 5110 51 8655 8055, -- | 855 +» 
Aberdeen Bridge | ” 8 40 .. «+ [12 5012 50 ie aie ee [10 50 oe 
Inverness) UTICRE \ 11P30) -- +» | 5Aro sro | If50 1£50 .. I 50 oe 
Stranraer(forBelfast) ,, | .. | 5 30,8 7) .. al ae a co | ce | ce | oe 
| 
A—Sundays excepted. _B—On Saturdays arrives Greenock at 6.0p.m. C—On 


Sundays arrives later. D—Will apply until August 19th inclusive only. E—Arrives 
1.30 p.m. on Sundays. F—Passengers from Leicester arrive Carlisle 4.15 a.m. 
* Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh. + Corridor Train, London to Glasgow. 
§ New Corridor Train, London to Edinburgh, with First Class Sleeping Carriage. 
* ® New Luxurious Sleeping Carriage, London to Glasgow. 


BM For Services io Peak of Derbyshire, The English Lake District, The Isle of 
Man, Ireland, The Yorkshire Watering Places, and other Holiday Resorts on and 
in connection with the Midland Railway, see the Company's Time-Tables and other 
publications. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS, &c. 


New Corridor Trains with Dining Cars (1st and 3rd Class) and New Sleeping Cars 
are now running on the Express Services between London (St. Pancras) and Glasgow 
(St. Enoch) and Edinburgh (Waverley). 

WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

An IMPROVED SERVICE, with THROUGH CARRIAGES, is now afforded 
from London (St. Pancras) to Greenock. 

DAYLIGHT SERVICE TO ROTHESAY. 

A Daylight Service throughout will be given during August, leaving London 
(St. Pancras) at 10.30 a.m., and reaching Rothesay at 9.45 p.m. 

TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATION, &e. 
. Luncheon and Dining Cars by most of the Express Trains frem and to London (St. 
ancras). 

Family Saloons, Invalid Carriages, Engaged Compartments, &c., arranged on 
application, ‘ 

Pillows and Rugs may be hired by Travellers in the Night Mail and Express Trairis 
from London (St. Pancras) at a prepaid charge of 6d. each. 


SPECIAL TIME TABLE FOLDERS, 


Giving full particulars of the Scotch Service; also Tourist Programmes, Illustrated 
Guides, &c., may be had on application at all MIDLAND Stations and Agencies. 


GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS 











THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 

morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 

as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 

begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 

copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


The Outlook [Avoust i) 


PALACE HOTEL 
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Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. 
Salon de Coiffure. Electric Omnibuses meet Passengers at the Pier and Station, 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS RUN FROM CASINO TO HOTEL UP TO 1 AM. 


Special arrangements made for long visits and for large parties. 


OPENED 1899, SITUATED ON THE. DIGUE. . 


Tariff Moderate. Pension. Restaurant Fin. Every Modern Improvement. 


Director: Mons. LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER, 


Of the GHEZIREH PALACE, CAIRO. 

















EAU Ro AL 





Director :—- 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Mons, J. F, WALTHER, of the Riviera Palace, Cimiez, Me 


CHATEAU ROYAL D’ARDENNE. 
Thousands of Acres of Forest and Stream. Delicious Air. Ideal Holiday Resort from June to October. 
Tariff Moderate. Pension. 











To reserve Accommodation, for further Details of above three Hotels and Tariffs, apply 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur St. S.W. 


Printed for the OurLook Pustisuinc Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., New-street Square ; and Published at 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpvon & Gorcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Tow? 
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